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HARPERS  WEEKLY. 


[April  4,  1857. 


aii J  tbo  Immigration  thither  which  followed,  ren- 
dered a  safe  tmu«it  through  Central  America 

Jiu  object  of  paramount  inilKirtance  to  (he  United 
States,  facilities  wcru  afforded  to  (bo  Accessory 
TrausitConvjwuy  fur  acquiring  tin  nbsoiti  lo  Sov- 
ereignty over  Nicaragua,  and  the  United  States 
gurernnient  did  not  scruple  even  to  destroy  the 
port  of  Greytown  In  order  to  confirm  that  sov- 
ereignty. 

This  in  tbo  record  of  the  past.  Now,  flu  Ac- 
cessory Transit  Company  ifl  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
YnnuV.rbilt's  breeches  i»ocket.  'l"he  only  au- 
thority that  will  survive  the  expulsion  ofWalk'-r 
will  reside  in  the  handful  of  filibusters,  Jed  by 
Spencer,  arid  paid  by  Vandnrbilt,  who  make  no 
pretension  to  to  settlors —and  in  tlie  native*  of 
tlie  country,  the  saint*  unlives  who,  for  neatly 
thirty  year*,  bad  no  barter  nae  to  make  of  their 
Independence  than  to  rob,  and  to  Steal,  and  to 
burn,  and  to  oil  throats  and  whom  the  pending 
war  mo«  have  Impoverished  and  rJcespOJfeted. 
What  is  the  prospect  that  these  men,  when  loft 
to  themselves,  will  establish  institution*  worthy 
of  a  civilized  age — will  afford,  for  the  first  time 
in  Uwir  carter,  satisfactory  guarantee*  for  the 
iflfoly  of  life  and  property— will  offer  to  the  peo- 
ple of  tho  United  States  any  decent  security  for 
a  new  transit  rooto? 

There  ban  old  saw  about  tho  frying- pun  and 
the  fire.  Let  us  o?k  ourselves,  like  sensible 
men,  not  partisans — When  we  have  got  rid  of 
Walker,  what  next? 


THE  CUIUv-AIXS. 

Wuxs  on  eminent  physician  of  London  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  At  his  own  small  practice, 
and  the  largo  business  of  a  notorious  quack,  the 
latter  bid  htm  look  at  the  crowd  of  men  nnd 
women  in  the  street,  ;ind  tell  Uim  bow  many  lie 
thought  ivero  wise  aud  bow  many  fools. 

"Well,  one  jwrhaps  In  a  hundred  may  bo 
wise,'*  waa  tbo  answer; 

"Then,-*  replied  tha  quack,  ''that  is  your 
patient,  and  the  ninety-nine  aro  mine." 

So  it  is,  undoubtedly,  as  ibe  charlatan  frankly 
confessed,  the  fools  who  support  rpiackory  ;  and 
*owo  might  bo  disposed,  perhaps,  to  leave  them 
to  tha  quacks  and  their  own  folly.  Humamty, 
however,  would  have  Utile  to  do,  were  it  iogivo 
its  helping  hand  to  suiTeiing  wisdom  nlonu.  It 
hax  a  wider  duty,  and  has  Its  penny  and  its 
balm  for  the  wonts  and  wounds  of  folly  too.  We 
Khali  limit  our  benevolence  to  a  word  of  adrico, 
which  wo  especially  command  to  the  victims  of 
qiuuitory. 

Apart  from  ignorance,  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  thi*  evil  of  ehurhilanism,  rj  of  all  other  oil.*, 
there  is  the  undue  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  med- 
icine which  is  the  next  most  powerful  support 
of  quackery.  It  may  bo  as  well  then  to  state  at 
oi wo,  that  there  is  no  certain  cure  for  any  known 
disease,  and,  ajhrtivri,  no  panacen  or  cure-all  for 
the  ills  that  flesh  I*  heir  to.  The  philosophy  of 
mediums  recognizes  BO  such  thing  as  n  specific. 
And  when  we  are  told  that  this  or  tliat  drug 
will  surely  remove  ibis  or  that  malady,  we  mny 
be  confident  thai  a  knave  or  a  fool  has  nur  oar. 
We  may  judge  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  action 
of  medicine,  whan  we  redout  tipou  the  fhet  tliat 
iha  doctors  aro  still  disputing  to  this  day  al>out 
the  efficacy  of  numberless  remedies  in  certain 
dUeuses,  En  the  treatment  of  which  they  have 
bean  trfrd  for  hundreds  of  yours.  While  each 
individual  is  acknowledged  to  possess  :t  peculi- 
arity of  consritution-^while,  in  other  word*,  no 
two  men  ar«  alike,  how  can  there  bo  any  cer- 
tainty in  regard,  to  the  specific  effect  of  any  drug 
whatever  upon  any  single  parson? 

There  is  an  eifcet,  however,  produced  by  drugs 
Upoil  all  pcrsous  without  exception,  which  it 
wo;iIdbewelHo  bcarin  mini;  that  cftV-t,  how- 
ever it  m  iy  vary  in  diiT-'reut  eases,  h  the  disor- 
der of  the  natural  functions  Of  tlw  liody.  Med- 
icine poisons,  more  or  less,  everyone  woo  takes 
it,  and  In  the  most  promising  instances  is  only 
effluxions  by  substituting  u  distrd^r  of  ii»  onn 
for  that  uitilor  treatment.  Sick  |x?opIo.  there- 
foro,  should  quW  swallow  a  drug  wh.-u  there  h 
a  eWumty  that  the  supposed  romfidy  is  not 
worsa  than  the  AIaea«0j  and  p;:v.pl«  in  health, 
never.  Now  it  rakes  a  doctor,  nnd  Ui«  b;:st  ona 
Uoft^n  a<  fanll,  to  decide  as  t<>  the  proper  med- 
(clue  \*t  n«c,  if  u«y,  in  the  first  iu^tttiieO;  as  for 
the.  second,  no  udnca  is  net-imury,  ;ntd  if  any 
one  js  so  groat  a  fool  ns  to  think  <>f  physicking 
hiru-Milf  under  »ucU  ciroumstauces,  we  may  rest 
assured  he  wdl  neither  ask  far  advice  nor  take 
it  if  ho  gets  it. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  tbo  ftdmiiiiaitraiiou 
of  medicines  is  this;  tho  production  of  an  arti- 
ficial disease,  in  order  lo  destroy  one  tbul  is 
natural.  Wbeu  a  man  is  in  good  health,  and 
takes  any  medicine  whatsoever,  ho  voluntarily 
afflicts  himself  with  a  disco,** ;  mid  tf,  when  ill, 
he  swallows  tlie  wrong  drag,  he  adds  another 
makidy  to  tbo  one  of  widen  lie  is  already  tbo 
rictiin.  It  li  ©heJoiM,  tbereforc,  that  even  the 
sick  had  batter  not  bo  [4iysicked.  than  physicked 
wyongiy.  Those  who  take  ti*eir  ndvic*  from 
the  ndrertisemeuia  of  quackery,  and  buy  and 
tuo  tbo  nostrums  accordingly,  necessarily  lose 
llieir  monoy  and  Iheir  health,  aud  get  nothing 
for  their  bargain  l«ul  disease. 

It  is  well  l.iinsvn,  that  alihough  thu  rities  are 
tho  great  proditccrs  of  quack  mediciucs,  it  b  tho 
country  alone  that  is  the  cousnuwr,  Bo  our 
rustic  frauds,  In  the  frcslmetra  of  tbetr  verdant 


nature,  «u|/posa  that  tho  great  Dr.  Burdock 
himsvlf,  when  ho  sicken*  in  hh»  Bplendid  pnlaije, 
built  nt  the  expense  of  their  haaith  uud  money, 
twnllows  a  bottleful  of  his  own  •'  Pfliucea  V 
No!  whatever  may  be  Its  »u])f-o*ed  effect  upon 
country  coiMiitutiims,  be  prtifers  to  trust  bis 
bloated,  city  carcass  to  the  |JWScr1ption  01*  sei- 
cneo,  rather  than  to  any  of  his  own  bottled 
rhnrbttaiiisin.  Let  our  country  friends  do  as 
the  maj^ificem  lit.  Burdock  does,  not  as  ho 
says ;  nnd  by  following  his  example,  and  avoid- 
ing his  advice,  they  may  keep  tbeir  money  in 
their  pockets,  nnd  their  linnltb  in  their  bodies. 
Wc  ore  aware  bow  difficult  it  is  to  close  tbo 
ears  to  the  most  brilliant  of  promises,  convcyod 
in  the  blandest  of  terms ;  bow  hard  It  tit  to 
shut  the  month  to  the  pill  "which  has  never 
failed  to  cure'*  yonr  disease,  or  any  one  else's ; 
and  to  the  potion  "  which  is  the  only  sere  puri- 
fier of  tbo  blood!"  It  docn  seem  like  throwing 
ourselves  !n  the  face  of  Providence,  to  resist 
Oitttfl  generous  pmifers  of  benefit.  It  d<w.*s  look 
as  if  wo  look  delight  In  being  sldteaod  wiih 
disease,  and  ns  if  wc  indeed,  as  gome  of  us  un- 
grnmutically  say,  did  '*  enjoy"  very  had  hcfllth. 
If  we  may  trnsit  Dr.  .Uurdock,  bo  is  uiume*- 
tionably  a  beacfuctor  of  liis  race,  and  his  l'nn- 
accu  tho  best  gitl  i<j  humanity;  but  wc  have 
more  U-nM  ta  science  than  to  take  cither  hU 
won!  or  his  phy*i<\ 


LOUT)  PAL.MEKSTOJN"S  GOVEl!\AfKN'T 
AND  THK  CIIINKftK  QUKSTK)?,. 
We  mentioned  in  tmr  but  numhor  that  the 
Fotnionton  Ministry  had  been  beaten  by  the 
opitositiou  on  the  Clliu&i*  quesJion.  Kiuthor 
details  of  the  event  nro  given  In  another  «d- 
mnn.  The  facts  ere  simply  that  a  coalition  of 
Couaenativcs,  Jp celites,  and  Rudicals  have  ob- 
tained a  majority  of  silicon  over  this  Govern- 
ment on  a  question  eliciting  do  violent  opinion4* ; 
and  that  the  Premier,  instead  of  resijiumg  oflice, 
has  ahnoaaocd  his  intention  of  carrying  on  tho 
Governuu'nt  until  the  heavy  basincyj  of  the 
Icgislnnue  shall  hrive  h<*en  transacted,  antl  then 
appealing  to  the  country  by  a  general  election. 
The  apparent  meaning  of  the  defeat  is,  that  n 
majority  of  the  Howie  of  Commons  di,vippr;/vo 
of  the  energetic  conr»o  pnr^utd  by  Kir  John 
Bowxing  in  China.  The  real  meaning  is,  that 
a  certain  class  of  politicians  in  England  desire 
ofljee,  and  seek  any  means  Ofturainj;  Jhflmvx- 
Mon  out  to  get  It.  Th*rc  is,  in  fact,  no  princi- 
ple involved  in  the  transaction. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  how  a  new  election 
might  torn  out.  But  it  is  quito  certain  that 
neither  of  the  two  great  parties  Djjposod  to  the 
present  Government — the  Conservatives  and  the 
Radicals—  -can  miuter  strength  to  fonn  a  stable 
Government.  Hence,  in  the  event  of  the  )*al- 
mersfon  flirty  lifting  defeated  at  (he  pollf,  a  co- 
alition Government,  with  l^ord  Derby  a;  Ha 
head,  uoald  be  pretty  certnin  to  suvcer:d  to 
power,  nnd  equally  certain  lo  break  down  it*  a 
few  month*.  And  it  may  be  uken  for  grant- 
ed, with  tttt!  «araa  confidence,  that,  whatever 
party  obtains  the  ascendency,  the  policy  pur- 
sued t')WBtd  China  wiJi  Irj  the  same,  (Japiivaa 
Objections  may  be  made  to  the  course  irurnted 
by  Kir  John  Bowring ;  but,  at  IxiUom,  every  one 
knows  tliat  the  renl  issue  involved  is  yftetltor 
tho  Chme*o  shall  fulfill  their  treaty  obligation* 
or  not ;  and  ns  the  interest  of  Kuglund  in  ctim- 
I-eliing  tbetu  to  do  s-o  is  immense,  no  npprohen- 
sions  of  a  definite  abandonment  of  the  OOntefft 
need  be  entert '.lined. 


Ol'GHT  THK  SPIItlTCALISTM  TO  BE 
INDICTED? 

We  have  before  ns  sevcial  returns  from  In- 
Bune  Asylums,  from  which  we  learn  (hat  Spirit- 
unlwm  is  rapidly  beeomitlg  one  of  tin*  nrSnci^ 
caniios  of  insanity  in  ibU  country,  Within  the 
pust  four  yojtre  sovctul  hundred  persona  in  the 
Nwfhcrn  States  have  lost  their  reason,  either 
Permanently  or  temporarily,  from  ibi«  cnu*c — 
amonj;  iluvm,  vakuddc  tiiiaeiis  and  nersoOO  of 
l^ood  repute  and  obvious  usefulness.  Simulta- 
nvoui.ly,  we  ascermiu  tlmt  tlie  spirityal  circles 
which  wert!  ut  (me  tunc  s-o  murh  In  VDgue  in  this 
city,  but  which  attract  less  uiientlnti  uo«-  than 
formerly,  aro  still  pursuing  their  curec-r,  aud  in- 
vi'ing  th*?  nnwarj'  to  dcKtrnction. 

Wo  think  this  thing  has  Ik'Cii  too  long  ncg- 
hjoWsd  by  tho  police  authorities.  If  it  be  the 
office  of  tbea9  authorities  to  indict  nnd  supjimss 
disorderly  boupes,  gambling  dens,  and  other 
places  of  ill  fame,  as  nuisances,  it  Is  ••urely  their 
business  Ut  lay  hands  on  thorn  sj»irttuol  eirehjs, 
which  much  more  ojjvionily  belong  to  the  cate- 
gory of  nuisances.  If  henlth,  impute,  and  for- 
tane,  aro  m  be  protected,  *im:ly  reason — the 
divinest  of  God's  gift^—dc servo*  a  little  regard. 

No  one  lhnt  in  srmo  believes  that  any  useful 
]nir]Kwc  Is  served  Iry  spirituul  circles.  No  one 
who  has  read  the  accounts  of.  their  proceedings 
can  doubt  that  knavery  and  imposture  eonslitaie 
the  chief  fioek  in  trade  of  their  lunuagcrs.  Aud 
no  one  who  \mh  exauiincd  the  statistics  of  in- 
sanity can  doubt  but  they  operate  in^lnentially 
to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  insane. 

Wo  pat  it  to  Mayor  Wood  and  to  District- 
Attoniey  Hall  wiietlier  such  manifestly  useless 
nnd  sncli  palpiihly  noxious  establishments  ought 
n»t  to  feel  tho  hand  of  the  law.     Wc  put  it  to 


thorn  whether  the  creatures  who  despoil  a  ppor 
yonnfi  man  of  hU  reason  and  btttft  hU  lifo  for- 
orer,  aro  not  as  deserving  of  punishment  as  tHio 
hnaves  who  cheat  him  at  f.iro,  or  the  nnfortu- 
nutesi  who  sully  bis  purity  and  imperil  his 
health.  Tbo  law  U  broad  enough  uud  clear 
enough;  nuisances  cnu  bo  alwited,  if  there  be  a. 
desire  to  abate  them.  We  «ik,  wi;h  all  re- 
spect, do  tho  Mayor  and  District- Attorney  dc- 
siru  to  abate  this  one? 

When  spiritualism  was  in  hs  infancy  it  seem- 
ed it  harmleas  delusion— a  mere  ephemeral  fol- 
ly, which  ]tcr»ccution  might  have  helped.  We 
now  know  it.  It  is  mi  foolbdi  a  lolly  that  no 
Hmoant  of  powcoatlga  could  cnatc  *ympat1iy 
for  it;  yet  so  dangerous  that  it  cost*  ns,  on  «ti 
average,  seventy  winds  a  year.  Is  it  not  lime 
lo  attend  to  it? 

One  word  mom.  In  felling  trws,  you  inn^t 
st7iko  at  the  ttxosgfiff  part  of  the  trunk,  not  nt 
the  branches.  In  dealing  justice  to  Kpiritnal- 
tari,  the  liaud  nf  the  law  should  fall,  not  on  tho 
paltry  n-guos  who  liave  eked  out  a  living  l.y 
cheating  through  its  aid,  but  on  the  men  of 
chnractcr  and  stundingwho  have  ^ivtn  It  coun- 
tenance and  n^pectitUlity.  We  ate  awr*  to 
be  rorsonid ;  Imt  we  f>bn)l  best  enforce  what  we 
menu,  if  we  say  that  the  aberrations  «f  men  liko 
Jndgu  Bdinondf  have  been  a  matter  of  ridicule 
long  cnmiglu  They  aiu  tneking  lunatics  ev- 
ery week ;  it  i*  lugh  time  they  were  a  sobject 
of  penal  in-pury. 


TUE  MONS1XB  IK  THE  C&CXAB. 
CniVK  is  disease,  and  GlanWr  wits  would 
often  l»e  m<>ro  effectual  in  H*  provemlon  tlutn 
wjiimyng-jv?ts  uud  prisons.  Wlm  ever  c<»minit- 
t?d  murder  after  a  doso  of  castor-oil  ?  Squi-ers 
the  »<;bt«thnafiter  was  no  fool  j  siatt^im'u  might 
follow  his  cKfliordo  witli  profit,  and  govern  by 
daily  dosing,  at  an  immense  caving  of  words 
and  policemen.  In  one  month  Doctor  Brfm- 
drcth  Would  malic  the  FIyo  Points  tho  most 
moral  spot  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  that 
famous  locality,  inrti'ad  of  being  the  resort  of 
thieves  and  moruliiini;  English  travelers,  would 
close  Its  dens,  and,  from  surplusage  of  jzood- 
00«Ci  send  forth  missionaries  to  Fifth  Avenue. 
Thesis  arc  only  isu^oatious  for  statesmen,  and 
thoughts  to  be  carried  out  by  abler  jensj  our 
duties  at  present  lie  in  another  direction.  We 
wish  to  show  that  crime  is  not  only  dii*easo,  but, 
like  the  pestilence,  travels  upidcmia-dly  as  well 
as  fporadicany.  At  one  time  the  rage  is  for 
suicide,  nnd  people  rash  from  monuments  and 
hi,vw!',<ti>-i,  or  pitch  thamserftts  into  rivers,  with 
tn  eflgenuWI)  that  looks  as  if  (hey  wmr,  jdraid 
of  losing  eternity  by  dcUy;  at  another,  they 
betake  themselves  to  forgery.  Now  there  is  a 
?tuiop«di!  among  bank  ckrks,  and  again  it  is 
fashtoiiablo  villainy  in  high  life,  when  tho  world 
i6  startled  by  seeing  luxurious  west-end  and 
titled  buokerrf,  together  with  dashing  Bedpfttbs 
and  Cjq*utier?,  suddenly  snatched  from  their 
rt-poso  on  Turkish  earpets  and  transterrc*d  to  ibe 
MTaw-cover;:d  stone  tloors  of  «  dungeon. 

But  of  ail  criiues  Which  sx-crn  to  have  ra,*cd 
among  mnulihid  with  nncoinmon  fury  nt  stated 
pericii),  that  of  /«m'#omi«j;  is  the  most  rCtuai'ka- 
blo,  and  bitli^rto  the  moct  torrible,  bbcauw  nt 
OncO  the  deadliest  and  most  uitheuli  of  detec- 
tion. 11;o  d'.'cds  of  the  Borgias  in  tlw  four- 
teonih  century  are  well  known.  The  nrt  of 
poivouidg  was  then  in  its  full  vigor.  It  was  tt 
science,  and  its  professors  scarcely  niada  a  se- 
cret of  their  wurk.  Pope  Ale.tsnder  is  Sfttd  to 
have  been  an  adept  in  thin  branch  of  hurtling. 
Prjison  was  his  Prime  Minister — the  recruiter 
of  his  financtui ;  and  that  onfocr  was  kept  ton- 
B!iintl/  busy  in  making  v<ic;mi:ic5  among  the 
catdimtlrf,  whom  estates,  after  tbfcir  dcatli,  k- 
vertcd  tu  the-  PopCj  while  other  rich  pHcpttf 
were  in  turn  wleetod  to  fill  the  vacant  esrdinab 
ate-  This  lovely  hand  of  Bor^h;*  had  two  kinds 
of  potaoa,  tlie  «>lid  and  rho  liquid,  the  secret 
for  making  which  rcin/dned  for  a  long  time  in 
their  own  family.  The  nrt  of  preparing  tho 
first  Ik  lost,  hut  the  last  was  made  by  collecting 
the  foam  from  the  month  of  a  boar  to  uebien  a 
strong  dose  of  arsenic  bad  been  given.  This 
f.-am  was  roteived  on  a  silver  plat;*, -decanted 
into  n  bottle,  end  bcrmcticaily  sealed,  nftcrv.hich 
it  (^rfonned  iu  itwtdious  part  at  many  u  guy 
supper  titble. 

This  epidemic  gnidnully  died  away  «i:h  the  \ 
liuri',\m  and  their  inimtxiiato  dcicend?.nt^;  Imt 
las  tno  seventeenth  century  it  raged  again  with  ! 
surprising  fury  in  Prance.   Voltaimsix-ak*oftbe  , 
consternation  cnusod  in  tltt:  touri  by  it.    Many  I 
of  the  nriiiocracy  were  implicatod.  and  anions  j 
ilium  were  numbered  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  of  Paris.     An  Italian  named  Exili 
seems  to  have  been  the  depositary  of  the  art  of  f 
death  at  this  rime,  nnd  ho  found  an  apt  pupil  in  j 
the  Ch#vTilier  St.  Croix,  who  not  only  learned 
all  that  his  master  knew,  but  made  farther  di«-  | 
coverics  himself,  and  finally  foil  do«n  dead  by  ; 
oceidcntally  inhaling  the  fumes  of  otic  of  his  own   j 
preparation*.     Like  Alexander  and  C&8AT  Bor- 
gia, bu  Mas  a  martyr  tu  uoucrdogital  science. 

Tbo  1'ulmors  and  Doves  of  the  past  *-ummer 
have  again  startled  the  world  on  this  jtoint,  and, 
for  a  while,  caused  every  innn  to  look  with  sus- 
picion on  bis  neighbor,  Tfame  *aH  earns  sbow 
us  that,  if  science  hue  increased  our  means  of 
di'tcctiou,  sho  has  ab>D  increased  those  of  evad- 
ing detection. 


Bnt  the  grandest  triumph  of  the  art  has  been 
reserved  for  America,  and  New  York  Ciry  for 
the  particular  theatre  of  that  triumph.  Tien)  we 
may  deride  tho  effort*  of  the  old  ItfJlnns,  who 
with  refined  cruelty,  endeavored  to  [day  their 
victims  between  life  and  death,  as  a  cat  toys 
with  a  mouse;  Wc  may  brngh  at  there  KUd 
and  their  fiesttal!  poisons,  end  at  the  arUtocrntlo 
limits  of  its  practice.  >K:  1  are  invented  an  e> 
I  poison;  and  Instead  of  (tUyfng  with  our  uctimn 
for  days  and  monihs,  we  eao  play  with  ihcm 
|  for  years;  no*  bringing  (hem  down  firorn  fell 
|  health  to  languor,  and  from  languor  to  disease, 
and  then  restoring  them  again  to  vigor  aitbout 
their  even  siupecting  the  pause.  We  can  with- 
er the  flesh  front  their  bones,  nnd  blanch  their 
cheeks,  and  dry  tho  blood  in  their  arteries,  and 
yet  the  poor  victims  are  entirely  uncon>cU>us 
of  tho  prepuce,  of  their  torturer*. 

There  is  n  Lucre:!*  Borgia  in  every  cellar! 

And  there,  deep  under  ground,  sfie  wriLs, 
concocting  poison  dnring  all  tha  bright  houri 
of  the  day,  and  through  all  the  black  darkness 
of  the  niglit.  And  assuming  tha  idtapCL  v.hl'e 
doing  the  deeds,  ofnmonrtcr,  UnVogWttbelchea 
up  eowiuimlly  tbxougU  her  btkten  gills  into  out 
lislls.  jiarlors,  and  bedrooms,  bcr  deadly  mc- 
pbitlc  funics. 

Sntn  a  monster  is  the  New  York  Putuace! 
We  rcspectfnlly  suggest  tlicy  be  ttuTflod  Boc- 
ctss! 

It  Is  surprisuig  th.tt  such  an  flbominatten  ever 
obtained  vogue  among  civflirxid  people.  Better 
the  brazier  or  the  Spunlsh,  which  can  ot  le*vt 
bo  pitched  out  of  tho  WtntloM  whim  disagreea- 
ble. We  have  never  seen  a  peer  Jo  that  dread 
fresh  air  so  much  ns  tho  Amorirans,  They 
bound  oui  of  it  ns  a  eft!  jumps  <«n  of  nou-r. 
Enter  Almost  any  one  of  oOt  ItonssR,  the  more 
fniliionable  the  better,  nnd  yon  sbaU  In  saluted 
at  the  door  with  »  rolling  cloud  of  noxious  va- 
pors and  burning  ftlr  that  reminds  one  of  the 
opening  of  the  gates  of  Milton's  bell.  Tlie  man- 
ly-framed Knpiidnnan,  with  rosy  checks,  that 
enters  such  a  bonni.  leuvtcg  on  nunophcro  of 
zero  behind  him,  uMurally  pants  for  breath ; 
lie  examines  ihc  parlor  tliemunuuter,  and  reads 
70°,  75",  and  even  B0°  degn'os  somotJIttca  ;  he 
complains,  nnd  is  called  by  a  ill**  in  Iter  loons 
a  granny;  bur  a  glance  in  the  JooViug-glnss 
tOOU  satisfies;  bim  an  to  which  of  the  two  is  the 
granny-  jffe  pmssrs  hi*  bands  upon  his  tem- 
ples, nnd  inwardly  exclaims,  n0h:  bnppy  Sha- 
drach,  Meshech,  and  Abedncgo!" 

Our  told  ebjnsta  i*  no  e-tcusi>  for  this  abuse. 
Kature  will  not  flcerj)t  of tta  cases  for  evils  against 
which  she  has  provided  proper  remedies;  and 
wo  nmy  be  sure  punishment  will  follow  our  crft- 
repcated  and  sudden  change*  from  a  poleouetl 
tem|ieraiure  of  70"  t«  one  of  zero.  AVc  have 
sheep  as  well  as  coalmines  (Melted  te  sliecji,'), 
aud  depend  upon  it.  JBjcercfse,  Fhv.r.rh,  aid 
UiMitl-lvrf  aw  the  Usif^tl!  What  i»  lacking 
in  these  may  easily  be  wipj-Utd  >.y  open  fne- 
plnces.  We  fear  (ho  doctors  will  hnch  us  for 
disclosing  this  secret;  but  wo  are  silting  to  di3 
for  tlie  truth,  and  «p;  snro  ;ln;t  our  tombstone 
will  never  bear  the  wor.U,  which,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  wonld  be  the  epitaph  of  m;  many 
Americmis,  vLe. ; 

Dm*  or  .a  Boroia! 


A  PIUNCTPLE  E$TABUSin:n. 
Colonix  Lkc,  of  Wasbingion,  baring  been 
e?saiilted  in  the  Pension  Office  with  r.  stick  by 
Mr.  Hume,  a  merchant  of  Alexandria,  shot  I'.im 
dead.  For  this  be  baa  l^cn  tried  and  acquit* 
ted,  under  the  instrtiction*  of  the  Cottrk  Thus 
the  primijde  h  wtaMi.shcd  UiM  a  cilseeo  when 
assaulted  by  another  urijfll  a  stick  wiey  take  away 
his  lift  In  self-defense. 


CHAT. 
M-niNo  topics. 
lV'nr.s  sresit  down  for  our.  Saturday  ^'osrip  with 
the  nonutabered  rsaders  ot  fturpfr*!  \\'<<L'y,  we 
ar«  tempted,  for  the  moment,  to  envy  the  <Lily 
Editor  who,  rooming  ur  brening,  takes  btsdaribtk 
Public  hy  the  buncn-hojc  ao<l  mss  bi»  s»y  Uj  oh 
tt»  euirene  event  *-f  tns  injur,  while  it  if.  yK\  r.xsb 
nnd  glotfjug  with  t.11  iku  twreity  of  m  how  fsot, 
It  in  poor  .''j^rrt  to  *heot  Kelly,  ca«pt  i^s  it  flic*; 
end  the  first  shot  just  as  i;  rises  un  iJ»c  wiufij 
(wised  for  upward  i>t  dUtont  flight,  he  wijy  csu 
htrro  who  »k  always  on  thtj  watch,  and  always  in 
advjr.ee.  There  are  crave  texts  wiiiefa  avery  <t;iv'» 
c^i»ericr-cci*re.'-.dh>g  In  cur  lu-triny;  but  bis  ii*tbe 
rarest  oppertuoity  who  can  iiiterTj*  Hit  sosm)  I'B- 
fnft  it  falls  on  ibs  unireml  o\r,  nnd  I  lend  with  it* 
approiichiag  tones  the  echo  of  hi*  own  Interpreta- 
tion, the  news  which  waits  for  a*  m  the  mom. 
ing  \a-Mit  htsido  otu"  eoflea  r,nd  roils,  or  whirh  we 
grii»{»  from  newsbegn  on  our  homeward  way  at 
nigh;,  or  reserve  for  the  slippered  unson  of  tlw 
fireside,  never  cx-nie*  to  us  pure  soil  simple,  btital- 
w»Wi  through  v^uir  irxrtiom  whict.  gives  It  s  forra 
and  pntsj>ure  of  Its  o»n.  Our  thinking  uod  mor- 
wliring,  lik*  «'»ir  Mashiug.  i»  "dune  cut,"  or  done 
by  son^lwdy  bcsldm  osrtelves,  jaid  thst soxcti^iy 
V-'Jje  ltiSth«  power  of  dehtgitfor  tliousuudstf  pe> 
pis,  day  In  and  d.iy  out,  w  ho  takes  them  at  ejriy 
(Limii,  at  midday,  ami  at  ti^ht,  and  ftUuiqu  hU 
pnwf  impfe-wion*  en  their  minds,  esn  nnt  charge 
hi*  f*ilutt:  of  mcesss  it*  want  Of  opportunity.  Jror- 
tcuateJyior  us,  timn  ruid  vlesugt:  never  m>p  long 
oncagb  to  allow  any  opjHirtunicy  to  be  exhausted, 
or  the  facts  end  evcnU  wlueh  they  bring  to  light 
to  be  mouopolUed  hv  any  prvctss  of  daily  Journal- 
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SPIETT-EAPPING    MADE    EASY; 

o?, 

HOW  TO  COME  OCT  AS  A  ffl£D!U!T. 


BT  OKB  WHO  13  IK  THK  SECRET. 


Tnc  writer  of  the  pfsatut  paper  Is  Induced  to 

proffer  his  explanation  of  the  plnnuimeru  produced 
->y  the  so-called  Spirit  Modi  tune,  from  two  or  three 
ciren  instance*  peculiar  to  his  own  experience.  He 
Is  il i  apo  sed  to  look  st  the  performances  of  the  Spirit 
Medium*  from  a  point  of  view  somewhat  diflVrcnt 
from  that  of  their  ordinary  nndltiice.  Id  /net,  be 
cimsMer*  them  a* professional  Imitators,  and  would 
•"  <-.i  regard  tltdfli  asprofewlunai  awu  'iiitea,  if  they 
had  tut  the  honesty  to  acknowledge  their  craft  ft 
UltU  lnelinntion,  tindor  Any«ircuiri4tnn':e.i,  l»  nukb 
them  very  closely ;  Arid,  though  ho  can  not  allow 
ttrtlr  tttfo  to  the  rank  of  honest  conjurors,  hu  U  In- 
terested in  ©Swerving  tho  mean*  hy  which  they 
prodnee  their  little  rmuha.  So  sititsilud  1*  he  Uial 
his  inference*  ere,  in  the  main,  correct,  that  after 
be  has  stated  th«m,  tie  la  disposed  to  withhold  his 
name,  for  thi  simple  report  that,  if  H  wore  known, 
he  bella  ve*  there  would  Iki  no  more  >  ptrl :  mauifosl- 
ationiiiu  Li3  ftr-:-rn«-Tj  ever  after.  Itwotdd  ho  Jtut 
»s  Impossible  tor  hUa,  a*  it  proved  for  Kobert 
Iloudin,  ou  a  certain  woll-known  occasion,  to  com- 
munlcat*  with  the  eaprluaus  spirits  through  the 
ordinarily  locee  >,  t'.jj  im-dium  Mr.  Home,  Tomake 
A  free  observation  of  tho  spirit  world  It  will  he 
fonnd  that  wa  require  an  incognito;  for  the  spirits 
are  shy,  Uhi  spirits  tire  fosiidiou*,  t?«i  spirits  are 
averse  to  every  overture,  It  it  come*  from  a  bh»- 
p  vt'  ■],  Iwcntyia  *uaph-ious,  inquirer.  Tho  spirits 
woakl  not  shake  baud*  wit  It  me,  for  the,  spirits  have 
no  pruft>p*l«xi*J  tt/irit  <)■ \  corpt  ;  and  therefore  It  i* 
that  professional  vigilance  1*  not  only  alive  to  the 
mode  of  their  manifestation*,  but  takes  jin  interest 
In  drawing  out  the*}  retiring  shadows,  a  &d  exhibit* 
.ng.thclr  real  pr-,tmi*h<ns  to  the  public. 

Another  clrcntmuince  which  Induces  me  to  lake 
them  by  the  hand  «■**  mi  Incident  in  which  1  my- 
self  participated;  I  might  say  with  whom,  and 
when,  and  whoici  hut  that  I  have  no  inclination, 
a*  I  said  before,  to,«xclud«  myself  forercr  from  the 
spirit  circle.  It  happ-med  that  I  was  present  at  a- 
certain  exhibition  of  two  of  the  most  popular  Me- 
diums of  tho  day,  and,  after  watching  Intently  their 
whole  performance,  I  ascertained  the  agencies  by 
which  it  was  neconinlMliwL  At  all  even4*,  I  Was 
enaltled  at  a  subsequent  performance  to  delcrt  the 
spirit*  in  a  very  palpable  trick,  resulting  in  their 
exposure  and  discom fitnre (see  Figure  JO),  and  hav- 
ing since  experimented,  I  can  now  perform  all  that 
they  (hoi  exhibited  to  sight,  hearing,  or  ioaeh.  I 
am  confident  I  <  *<viM  tei),  with  n  little  fiudter  trou- 
bt«,  the  maaxi*  by  which  ate.  Homo  aatouished  the 
writer  of  a  rocent  article  Id  tho  Comkill  M-><j*xzixtt. 
>■>--  n  preUmlnary  I  ktvft  to  make  ii.i.]  general 
remark,  that  i lie  nieaiii  hy  uhlcb  the  "sperritu" 
usually  niiaiti'".H  tlieiiv".;[v."i  tins  £tr  more  simple 
than  rood«r«  anticipate.  Wh<-n  a  wlisk-m  ejcptri- 
encesany  th?nghocunt!otaecomafor,  it  tinhttiral 
that  he  »hoold  refer  t  U  U  to  some  elaborate  mnchlti- 
ery  adnquatetowhat  he  conehlfcratho  K&HStog  re- 
«olt.  Let  tho  reader,  however,  discard  Ihit  int- 
preskh-n  nt  once,  for  it  has  a  certain  tendency  to 
mislead  his  judgment,  it  1*  really  the  object  of 
Modiuma  to  duptitd  on  mathincry  as  littlo  as  pi<«- 
siide,  for  machinery  is  not  only  nnhitolligent,  U 
way  not  only  fnnibls  and  mska  ra^»'Uke^  bnt  It 
pn:clndea  that  trinntph  of  a  McdtunTa  ait,  Ute  sub- 
tnlttiag  lo  the  preliminary  cr  *«b«e<jyont  test  of 
an  examlnatioct.  The  "laay  to&gn,  "us  tbey  are 
t«rnt«d,  are  tar  less  servlreahlo  and  less  frequent- 
ly Ufted  than  lira  natural  nnlitudea  of  tho  human 
body,  wlieii  thw«  are  «bove  the  natural  average, 
or  *rc  (hn  .;iu>i)  !•>  dUci;ilin»  and  cducution. 

'the  first  w^ullite,  no  doubt,  i*  an  impassive 
conntonauce,  exhlidting  iw  **»w  of  tifaanie,  or  fear 
ef  detection— a  natural,  or  acquired  britfi,  ilia  per- 
fection of  which  will  depend,  of  course,  tiiwn  the 
moral*  of  tho  performer. 

After  [Lb,  tbe  serret  of  the  Medium's  power  is 
the  flexibility  of  her  lower  titalsti  Her  legs  must 
do  tbo  work  of  *rros,3odhuxf«tnnB>tJbe«<lm.-atetl 
to  act  lllio  hands.  Any  one  who  doubts  this  po- 
tentiality of  the  tinman  fruico  know*  nothing  of  Its 
rnlaiion  Ui  the  Quadrntnano,  or  of  the  fea?£  of  tho 
Indian  jui^lcrs.  the  Indian  juggler*,  a«  Is  knoan 
to  the  initiated,  prndnoe  their  most  extraordinary- 
effucts  by  this  very  capacity.  And,  therefore,  we 
Bay  It  ia  no  tnui  to  contoniphite  coming  cut  as  a 
Mt;Jiuui  unless  you  are  provided  with  flexible  legs 
and  munipuUtivo  !'.,■:.■(  and  toe-f. 

The  Medium  #>  (juaii^cd  mast  gn  through  a 
eonriw  of  jjymnnatica  to  enable  liar  t«  move  her 
lower  limbs  with  pliancy,  atd  ospcdnlly  t«  enable 
her  so  to  move  them  without  eorre^pundirig  move- 
ment* of  the  head  and  *ho«ldi;ra.  Sim  shimld  oven 
Iw  able  to  perform  the  opera-ibncar's  feat  <>f  h«lo% 
ing  her  hand  above  her  tend,  and  kicking  the  palm 
with  hbt  toe,  as  exhibited  in  Uir  vl.;wtie  to  the 
pop-'tlar  "Memoirs  of  Jlademoisclle  Kigollwcho;" 
which  practice  will  enable  her  whet)  standing  en 
one  foot  to  mho  her  knee  nearly  us  high  as  her 
shoulder,  as  thua : 


The  iendons  of  the  knee,  foot,  and  anUle,  aliould 
next  he  fitreiigtlieited  by  accustoming  btr,  «hen 
seated  on  n  chair,  to  rai.nc  great  weighta  with  her 
foot ;  tho  leg  acting  aa  a  l^ver,  tbo  oilier  knee,  over 
which  it  U  cro.«ed,  acting  at)  u  fulcrum,  tints : 


PtouuiS, 

Tho  fcot  from  tlw  tinkle  must  tta  rendered  pecu- 
liarly II . .-;  U>\<-,  and  able.  In  conjunction  with  each 
other,  V»y  phulng  Ihoiwlo  of  ot»e  orarthe  top  of  the 
other,  it)  hold  oml  snatch  awijr  with  rapidity  hwivy 
and  li^bt  article?,  such  as  slates,  bouka,  tic. 


Acting  in  a  (Imilar  manner,  they  must  bo  MCU8- 
tinned  to  sei2e  and  Tdp  substances  between  their 
sidee,  so  that  njjpar*!  can  be  polled  and  pinches  In- 
flicted with  theilmrp  edges  of  the  two  soles  of  the 
lioots. 

The  iVi  i  must  also  be  practiced  to  ehi$p  ohjects 
Utween  thtlr  nppor  surfaces,  by  crossing;  tho  leg*, 
bo  that,  tho  «ohis  of  tb«  boota  not  bclr?g  felt,  Uwy 
may  produce  Uio  eeuauiion  of  a  grasp  by  a  band. 


Txmnt*4, 

I  would  recommend  to  the  ohwrvant,  a  remark- 
abU  pJwsiiomccoTi  which  I  myself  perceived  1o  Ixi 
the  con se<i ue nee  cltiwr  of  this  facility  or  of  tlie 
friction  consentient  iijx-u  otlicr  opcraiions  nl  the 
base  of  the  tabic ;  via.,  tlist  Mm  Iwots  of  Medimna 
are  utmaually  worn  in  the  bpjxr  sWArr*.  I  rnnflt 
nc3d  my  eonvh-tlon,  hownver,  that  thw  indicaUon 
of  their  R<*tU:iy  will  bo  carefully  wptdiwj  afttr 
this  conimonkation, 

Tho  toe^  should  al«o  be  exercised  so  as  to  enuhln 
the  Medium  to  rap  with  them  as  oasily  as  othor 
people  can  flip  with  ihe  finger*;  mi  which  aecont- 
pll«hTncnt  It  may  lie  as  well  lo  ttmsoH  M  I'nx'* 
Confc-^nlorw''  in  JProfessor  Atsduwou'a  work  on 
"Spirit-rapping.'* 


The  Mediutn  mo«t  also  practice  writing  with 
her  feet  by  (Killing  n  li-ad  or  slate  penr.i!  botwtert 
them.  This  can  be  «a*lly  dwie  up  to  a  certain 
point,  though  not  to  the  perfection  attained  by  Uw 
accomplUbcd  Miss  Hiflin.  Such  perfection  in  this 
really  difficult- ope  ration  i«,  however,  inn  net^ssitrj-, 
a*  any  kind  of  scribbling  will  pa&s  for  Miintnul 
handtvrork. 

For  the  mampulalion  with  the  hunds  vuty  littlo 
practice  u  reqnlrod,  except  in  tho  production  of 
surface  rap.*,  or  rot&or  the  sounds  which  en  nearly 
resemble  them.  Theft  can  be  pr«iuw;d  (I  am 
stating  a  fuel)  by  pressing  the  tip  of  tbo  middle 
ringer  firmly  on  thu  jmliihcd  surface  of  tho  table, 
and  letting  It  start  forward  In  thort  nnohtrnsire 
jerks,     (figure  fc.)     If  her  lurud  bo  not  naturally 


Vicxrtx.  9. 

drj',  l!»  MetUuia  should  lightly  rub  the  flnger-iip* 
with  bee*wa*,  or  pmvdered  resin,  both  of  wliich 
arc  luipercojitiblo  at  tbc  first  glance,  Wh#n,  how- 
ever, by  c--nr.r-.jit  practice,  the  linger  has  lecotne 
corned,  this  oddltien  will  not  lo  found  requisite. 

If  tho  >Irdium  thinks  that  the  corn  on  her  finger 
ma?  tell  In!**,  she  may  moke  the  spltite  rap  by 


another  method ;  that  la  to  any,  by  Bring  tho  sur- 
face of  tlw  nail  of  tho  flm  fi;;ger  doubled  sharply 
under  It,  and  pressed  boavily,  at  this  same  time 
tltat  It  is  wurked  backward  and  forward,  tlius. 


FtntnuiT. 

(Figure  7.)  In  either  case  she  must  not  hold  her 
hands  opart,  but  close  together  j  one  slightly  cov- 
ering the  otht-r  to  lud©  tho  ittovcment,  us  lu  Fig- 
ure 8. 


■■'■.  1  h  }-l 


To  get  up  an  effective  sfiunce,  tho  Medium  should 
proenru  an  nisiHant  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
nltt.tr*  while  *h«  tnunlpulaUra. 

Grvat  care  most  lw»  taken  to  preserve  a  natural 
mantie r,  >vt  tho  Medium  must  u«y«t  l*o  off  her 
guanl,  and  ntvisrr  make  n  slip;  She  mast  never 
admit  that  any  of  the  phenomena,  emanate  from 
herwilf,  but  continually  protert  tlutt  slm  ban  no 
hand  in  the.  matter. 

vVberiuvcrfih*  is  askod  If  she  can  do  any  thing, 
ehe  mnst  carefully  and  invariably  reply  in  tlie 
negative. 

She  mwt  never  giv«  a  promise  tliat  any  thing 
will  positively  tako  place,  but  say  tho  pbenomx-na 
are  Influenrred  by  the  weather,  or  a  thousand  oti»«r 
oauacs.  Tim  will  assist  her,  ehould  she  be  enabled 
to  detect  tho  presence  of  auy  whirtc-jwneiration 
she  few*  may  ho  too  much  f<»T  Iter.  Thus,  as  I 
stated,  when  Kohart  Htmdiuwaa  imrinuonwl  l<fore 
thu  Emperor  of  the  French  to  set*  Mr.  Hwua  no 
manifestation  touk  plare. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  let  me  lmln;ct 
the  Medium 


Get  yocr  company  Into  enn versa tlon,  endeavor- 
ing  to  glean  from  their  remarks  whether  they  are 
penetrative  or  nail*  t!io  reverse;  rreasuro  up  ouy 
stray  piece  of  information  that  may  math  yon, 
and  use  it  up  in  the  course  of  the  evening;  but 
voar  principal  work  must  be  that  of  drawing  tho 
long  how. 

Ton  mid  your  assistant  must  relate  th«  moat  ex- 
traordinary narrative*  conceivable.  Small  dba 
am  nfebtta.  A  lie  obtains  credence  In  proportion 
lo  its  euonnlty;  for,  though  the  staienu-nts  yon 
make  are  nUihcult  to  hclieve,  It  Is  Mill  more  diflU 
cult  to  eonooive  n  woman  audu<.ioiu  euongh  to  in- 
vent them.  Accent  it  as  an  axiom,  that "  wxaoty," 
ns  it  Is  called,  is  highly  credulous  and,  as  Uicke 
<aya,  '*  Ho  who  is  dUposed  to  believe  ia  already 
hairconvliMa-d." 

Von  «iU  find  plenty  of  weak-minded  people  who 
will  help  you  out  by  relating  anecdotes  of  tlieir 
own  aelf-dccoptkms  which  will  curry  ndd.Uioiutl 
weight  front  the  position  tlwy  hold  in  sor.leiy, 
whila  iiolhing  will  i,-t!  deducted  for  their  want  of 
penetration ;  a  faculty  wliicb  every  liody  believes 
he  j -.:■*-*■. -*..*,  but  Lo  -•■>  Lids  nono  can  att.tin  in  per- 
fodlou  without  a  coiuiderablo  amount  of  patience 
and  study. 

When  you  jndge  that  you  have  worked  (ho  ma- 
Joiity  of  your  company  Into  rt  proper  «tate  of  men- 
tal porplexity,  seat  yourselves  at  »  largo  round 
table  {pretty  nearly  four  feet  diameter,  with  u  cen- 
tra culumn  and  three  MX  tbo  spcciKc  gravity  of 
which  Is  small  lu  proportion  to  its  Immenso  hrver- 
ago.  AVlitp  off  tbti  cloth  j  oak  if  there  are  any 
spirits  present,  and  reply  in  the  affirmative  by  sur- 
face rubs. 

Having  stated  yourself  to  he  rn  rapport  in  all 
question*  asked  by  the  sitter*  you  reply  also  hy 
surfaec-rtibs — three  indicating  an  nfSrmaiive,  wna 
negative,  wad  two,  when  your  Information  is  Int. 
perfect,  or  year  nail  orct.rnBd  finger  foils  to  bring 
out  the  xonnd. 

Now  state  that  the  spirits  will  iliclata  lh«  par- 
tictilar  place  each  person  i^  to  occ*apy.  l?ap  ac- 
cordingly, placing  Uie  snsplclowa  ont-s  at  a  diataucu, 
and  the  sympathetic  close  to  yon,  and  toll  Uiem 
sdl  iti  fAact  (h«ir  htudt  on  tAs  r^-'c;  for  thh}  yon 
liav«  ^  doulile  reanoii,  tint  to  give  a  ttiysieriDus 
aspect  to  the  siSance,  and  last,  though  not  least,  to 
kwp  their  hand*  ont  of  mischief. 

During  thc?&ineoyou  need  not  confine  yoaraelf 
lo  the  [Kirticnl.ir  kmstka  already  ilu^crilieil,  yon 
may  give  others  with  th«  sharp  edge  of  tho  *olo  of 
your  boot  against  the  ftnit,  or  kit-ks  strclylrt  up 
agsdnst  tlse  hotlDin  trf  the  table.  Any  myutcrioas 
nobe  that  yon  ean  succeed  in  uuikiug — by  creakinsj 
Uh»  leather  of  your  boot  aguinst  the  wood— will 
puaa  fur  a  rapj.  M'hen  your  amlieiiee  1.1  pretty  far 
gone,  yon  may  trust  to  dunce  innpirathms. 

Hy  making  the  raps  Smtder  or  fainter,  ihoy  will 
appear  tt>  cotne  fmrn  different  parts  of  the  rotmi, 
provided  you  have  first  Indicated  the  ijnarter  from 
whence  they  are  to  bo  expected, 

This  h  difficult  to  believe,  but  you  or  the  pen- 
sive reader  may  be  eatlly  convinced  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment:  l'l.i-e  n  glass  lumber  ond  n  shil- 
ling on  (lie  table,  having  another  tumbler  and  a 
shilling  concealed  in  your  lap;  buhl  the  shilling 
between  tho  thnmb  nnd  finger,  make  !!;««  f«iut* 
at  the  one  in  view,  and  thru*  corref ponding:  o.»j*« 
^f«  blown  on  tho  ctmcenled  tujuUorj  then  a*k  tl»e 
spectator  how  mnny  time*  yon  struck  tho  I  ambler 
on  the  table;  he  will  imhfeitatingly  reply  three, 
and  will  refuse  to  betieye  you  when  you  statu  that 
yoa  did  not  stride  it  cvim  once.  This  is  tiicfdy  a 
typa  of  an  Inunite  ssrlcs  •_-:'  sindiar  dccepUous, 


rioirwtJ. 

When  you  srlsli  in  answer  qoestlon*  with  any 
degree  of  certnlnty,  If  yon  have  not  ohUinod  pri- 
vate Information,  plane  an  alphabet  before  the 
dupe,  nnd  tell  him  to  point  lo  the  letters  or  repeat 
tbera  aloaU  [  yon  will  enjily,  hy  acute  observation, 
bo  enabled  to  detect  A  sli^hl'aaslety  In  Itmo  or 
manner  wlieu  tlte  right  loiter  Is  reached,  ami  then 
rap  accordingly. 

Xx%  rw  snppos*  that  an  Individual  rcc/ulrts  tha 
prerow*  of  bl«  hmtber  Charles's  spirit,  the  inquiry 
will  veived  as  ^diowfli 

t.  Anjanvo.  my  relations  present  ? 

A.  Rub,  rub,  nd>. 

Q.  Female?— (calmly). 

a.  nub.  ; 

Q.  Mole?— (nrjxiou*ly>. 

A.  Knb,  nd»,  nih, 

Q.  Will  von  spell  vour  name? 

A.  Kub,  rub,  rub. 

<l  A,  B,C?- (Interrogatively). 

A.  Rub,  rub,  roll,  « 

Q.  A,  1),  C,  Dt  B,  K  G,  H?-(patB«> 

A.  Rub,  rub,  rttb. 

And  so  wi  uhtil  yon  have  made  liius  spell  ihe 
cutiru  name,  to  v,hich  In  most  cases  he  will  assist 
ytm,  though  a  choice  of  names  written  out  is  In- 
finitely less  tedious. 

A  wiiry  person  may,  however,  ea>lly  frustrate 
this  process  by  ruuuing  through  the  alphabet,  und 
HWidiouslyuvolding  all  cntpba.^i-,  or  by  designedly 
emphaalr-ing,  which  b  worse,  the  wrong  letter,  so 
that  you  iind  you  urn  compounding  utter  nonsense 
— that,  in  fact,  h«  U  kwllng  the  spirit*  by  tls  nose 
to  n  brtek  wnll.  Or  course  yon  get  out  of  this  dif- 
ficulty by  saying  that  the  spirit*  are  uncertain  or 
capricious,  or  that,  for  the  sake  of  mere  fun,  they 
willfully  pcqihixyou. 

As  soon  as  tbo  spirits  dtelio*  to  rap  correctly, 
or  earlier,  if  yon  please,  you  may  suggest  to  tho 
company  that  they  may  evtna  be  touched  by  qiirtt 
hand*.  To  Indicate  their  poorer,  place  a  JumM-ell 
underneath  rhn  tabU  and  ring  It  with  your  feet; 
then  commence  (hy  tho  methods  already  described) 
puHteg  the  ladies'  drcasns  mid  gentlemen's  trow- 
sers,  pinching  their  feet  and  ankles,  and  oven  lift- 
ing their  leg*  off  the  ground,  by  clasping  thorn 
ronnd  the  ankla  a*  iu  Figaro  4.  To  opernu 
open  each  person  wi(h  eqcal  facility,  freqnent 
Change  of  place  will  tm  aufcKMiry,.  and  as  It  would 
not  do  tor  roil  to  leave  vour  soat,  von  rap  cot 
C,  11,  A,  X,  G.  E,  when  this  1*  desirable. 

Ton  may  next  invito  n  pttrjon  to  throw  down  a 
pencil,  and  hold  a  slate  underneath  the  table ; 
snatch  it  from  liirn  ivJtu  your  two  feet,  in  Iho 
mod*  tliovn  In  Figure  .1,  "and  dcptiU  It  on  the 
floor,  foci  about  for  the  pencil  with  your  feet,  pkk 
it  up,  ;;f.  J  commence  scratching  on  thn  slate  to  tho 
lie*t  of  your  abUitj',  relying  on  thu  sound  to  affect 
the  cr.mpanv,  while  thpy  are  in  a  *Ute  of  absurd 
suepcjise.  It  the  writ  ing  ho  illegible,  as  it  I*  near- 
ly sure  to  be,  say  that  jt  »  very  bad  to-night,  hut 
Unit,  on  other  evening*,  theaidrlt  autographs  were 
remarkably  clear,  in  proof  of  which  you  will  ex- 
hibit some  specimens  written  by  hand  and  kept  for 
the  purpose.  You  can  even  assert  that  cemmmd* 
cations  are  frequently  made  in  Iho  handwritings  of 
difiWent  members  of  tlia  company,  atid  so  avail 
yourself  of  a  fib  which  tioncof  LheprcEcntcom|»ny 
con  coiilridict. 

You  may  next  placo  u  Bible  under  the  table  ror 
Mm  nptrits  to  turn  w^t  the  leaves;  of  course  yon 
can  kick  them  over  with  your  feet,  or  m  ri;e  book, 
on  account  of  lis  thickness,  refc^os  to  keep  open  in 
one  pbteaj  you  can  put  your  foot  aside,  acd  Invito 
the  sitters  to  look  under  (he  table  and  sea  the  leaves 
turrdng  em  i^iihant  ymir  assistance.  When  tho 
company  have  rcs»iru;d  iheir  original  petitions  yen 
may  sllpytmr  right  foot  uudirrone  leaf,  j.laceycur 
ItiFtjKrsji/y  on  the  page,  end  lifting  tho  loo  of  yonr 
ri-fht  hoot,  turn  tip  tho  corner  and  tread  it  *.haTp. 
ly  down;  then  shut  lie  liook  with  your  foot,  lift 
it  wkh  both  fef:t,  thrust  It  into  your  nelehUiir** 
hip,  aud  mp  nut  thai  lie  Is  to  open  it.  He  nil)  of 
course  find  the  leaf  turned  down,  end  *JU  be 
cuJgeling  his  brains  to  find  nn  applfcatUm  t^  the 
particular  test-  While  he  cr  others  ar»tliu3occa- 
ptetl,  you  may,  if  tlte  opportanity  present  iwelf, 
ecir.u  a  man's  f«»t  Wider  the  table  nnd  bend  it  iiack- 
ward  nnd  forward;  hut  should  prevloc*ly  satisfy 
yrnrnwlf (this  Is  very rnattria^thnthe  haji  on  hat b- 
er,  and  nut  uVrw  o«rf»  iciii  t\lk  rrps,  or  Ik-  will  be 
-  :..il'V  >\  to  detect,  with  fioinful  cerL-.iuty,  that  ho 
is  seised  not  by  a  single  hand,  bat  by  a  pair  cf  feet 
tmea?ed  in  wumenV  i ■<.'-">,  and  <■'■■■  -i-  biois  vitbout 
a  doubt  your*.  After  thi*  I.-.-  will  cru*«  to  wonder 
at  the  sharp  pinches  inflicted  on  hi*  ankle*,  or  tho 
facility  with  Mhick  yon  wiaich  Article*  from  peo- 
pl»-V  Itand*  under  the  table.  m 

You  may  now  meecJl)  to  your  crowning  expert* 
merit,  which  consists  In  making  the  table  rise  cleat 
ofrthc  ground,  still  maintaining  Its  upright  pndilon. 
As  a  pTvliuduary,  j  on  nuke  it  go  through  aomc  *x> 
traorillnarj-  evolutions  by  alternately  prvssij'g  and 
paihin^  the  top  »ith  your  hnada,  contrary  to  Mi- 
chael Faraday'*  llicory,  by  vxHatary,  and  not  In- 
Toluntary  mulcntar  action.  You  then  allow  the 
agitated 'tabic  a  liulti  resj>ita  while  yon  cross  the 
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right  leg  over  the  left  knee,  and  Insert  the  end  of 
your  right  foot  iniit«r  thu  base  which  "import*  M* 
column;  maintain  ilie  pressure  of  year  hands  us 
yon  straighten  your  leg,  nml  Hie  tablo  will  rise 
perpendicularly  about  two  feet  from  the  ground. 

Before,  however,  attempting  this  astounding 
Teat,  care  should  be  taken  that  do  wiry  person  is 
sitting  within  reach,  or  he  may  dash  out  his  f(-o(T 
as  n  fikmd  of  mine  did,  and  catch  your*  nuder  Hi* 
ankle,  pinning  you  to  tlw  tublo  with  your  loj,*  in 
tho  *lr,  as  in  tho  illnatrntlon  )»1ow,  a  position 
from  which  yuu  will  find  great  difficulty  In  extri- 
eatieg  yourself,  without  bringing  Oie  seance  to  an 
tgnomiuioua  termination. 


You  -will  probably  be  »i\md  if  tli«  Spirit*  will 
tap  when  your  fe*  t  mrf  in  full  view ;  cf  course  yon 
will  answer  in  the  affirmative,  though  knowing 
■well  they  vill  not,  utiles*  you  can  get  mmt  one  to 
hammer  in  jn  adjoining  room*  In  this  case  yon 
khauJd  take  nwny  lite  hummer  whoa  run  leave, 
especially  if  it  (lom  not  belong  to  the  l;mi.*o,  and 
should  not  leave  It  to  (ell  your  secret,  as  it  did  ill 
the  (HUM  I  refer  to. 

"Vim  should  alw  nvold  the  experimimt  of  mak- 
ing-ail eld  piano-forte,  with,  open  InHb-e-work,  play 
when  clotcd,  in  tlie  pru&eucc  of  frimilar  wary  p-jo- 
pie,  or  they  will  sandy  wrdh  op  to  it  and  l,ip  on 
tin*  i>!im  tlmmgb  Ilie  very  same  holes,  producing 
similar  resnlt*. 

Tho  Tutvgwtfi  suggestions  are  an  exact  tran- 
serijrt  of  til*,-  dewptfeua  pnicticed  by  two  well-known 
Tendon  Mediums  in  thu  prt*o«««  of  the  writer, 
whose  name,  together  wiiJi  tb&se  of  tin*  gentlemen 
who  Ttere  present  At  the  exposure,  the  editor  ia 
empowered  to  publish  should  bo  tliinlt  proper. 


llutommcrriat  uTvanclcr. 


BY  CHAKl/ES  OICKKNS. 

Tub  rising  of  the  Italian  people  from  under  their 
unntfernUo  wrong*,  Bed  tbo  tardy  burst  of  day 
upon  them  after  tho  l»ng,  long  night  of  oppresthm 
that  feis  darkened  Iheir  bcautffal  country,  has 
naturally  caused  my  mind  to  dwelt  often  of  fete 
on  my  own  small  wandering*  En  Italy.  Connected 
with  thom  Is  a  curious  lltlb  drama,  in  which  tho 
character  I  myself  Htstained  was  bo  very  subordi- 
nate, that  I  may  relate  its  story  without  arty  fear 
of  b*io!r  sitj-pccted  of  self-display.  It  it  strictly  a 
true  story, 

I  am  newly  arrived,  one  summer  evening,  in  a 
certain  small  town  on  tho  atcdtiammeaii.  Before 
I  l«"s  England,  there  came  to  mo  one  night  a  r^r- 
tain  generoug  and  gentle  Eti^l;*!i  nobleman  Qw  J» 
dt;id  in  these  dnya  wtwm  1  relate  th«  utory,  and 
cxilw  luve  lost  tiudr  hCitt  tin:  i .  h  friend)  with  thi» 
rcqaeit:  "AVhciicver  you  comu  to  rulIi  a  town, 
will  yon  *tch:  out  ono  Giovanid  Cirlavero,  wlia 
keeps  a  Jittle  wine-eliop  there,  mefithni  my  name 
to  him  taddenh*,  and  ohservo  how  it  affects  him  ?" 
1  accepted  tba  trtut,  und  aua  on  aij*  way  to  dii- 
charge  It, 

Tlw  sirocco  ha*  been  tloivin^  all  day,  and  it  i«  a 
hot,  unwholesome  eveiniigwith  nneool  i*ea-breft»e. 
Mo^uttooH  and  firc-ll^*  me  lively  enough,  hnt 
mo*t  oilier  ereat^nia  aro  faint,  'tha  ewpteultdi 
olr#  of  prstty  younir  women,  In  ih*t  ltnio»*  and 
wickedc«i  i,t  dollV  «lraw-h.-iH,  who  lean  out  at 
OJXflted  hittle-  hHndu,  «n;  alnurtl  the  tudy  air*  Atlr- 
rinjg.  Y<:ry  Ugly  and  hn^ard  o*d  wonwn  with 
diafaff*,  Mil  with  a  gray  tow  iij«ti»  thtun  th;it  Uftk* 
at  if  they  were  spinning  out  their  own  hair  (I  sup- 
pose they  wre  oimi  pretty,  tr>u,  libi  it  i»  very  dtf- 
lierdt  to' believe  «o),  »it  ail  the  CoJitwiiy,  leaning 
ajriditat  luKUMJ  woUfi.  Every  Jxidy  who  ha*  twttte 
for  water  to  the  fountain  ntuyc  tliere,  and  teem*  in* 
capiitde  of  any  «neh  enerireiic  idea  na^idng  home. 

I  keep  itr.tfgbt  on,  kM  eetrto  in  du>j  iiii>«  to  tbo 
first  on  the  Tight:  B  narrow,  dull  fttriet,  where  ( 
see  n  well  favored  man  of  good  *i*iam  ami  mili- 
tary bcatirij*,  In  a  great  clo:ik,  standing  at  a  door. 
Drawing  nearer  to  thl»  threshold,  I  nt-e  it  U  the 
threshold  of  a  small  »in«>4ihop;  and  1  enu  just 
make  out,  in  the  dim  light,  the  i.'iscrlptiyn  that  it 
l»  kept  by  (jlovaimi  Oail-irero. 

I  touch  my  hat  to  the  G^iire  in  the  clr«)k,  ai\t\ 
pa»  in,  and  draw  a  ttoo]  to  a  little  table,  Tlw 
lamp  fjo^t  aurh  another  nt.  they  dig  out  of  T't;m- 
l*li)  h  lighted,  but  the  place  it  e.mftf.  The  lignrc 
in  tlw  cloak  h:u  ftSoWed  ine  In,  and  ■  Lun!  t  Ufore 

"The  mAttcr?" 

"  At  your  service,  Sir." 

"i"le«Ac  to  give  me  a  glufcs  of  tho  nine  of  tho 
counlry." 

lie  tumi  to  a  little  cennter  to  get  it.  A  -  hia 
tlriliin"  face  is  \aU,  and  Iuj  txtittn  'w  evidently 
that  of  an  enfeebled  man,  I  remark  that  I  fear  ho 
ban  been  Ul.  It  ia  not  much,  he  courteously  and 
gravely  answers,  thwijgU  had  whilo  it  larts— tho 
fever. 

A«  ho  eels  the  wine  on  the  Utile  table,  to  his 
manifest  *ur|»ritw  I  lay  my  hand  on  the  back  of 
hie,  look  him  in  tho  fee*,  and  nay,  In  a  low  voice: 
"  I  am  an  Euglisluruui,  awl  you  are  acquainted 


with  a  friend  of  mine.     Do  you  recollect ?" 

and  1  mention  the  name  of  iny  generous  con  u  try - 

Inslantly  he  utters  a  loud  ery,  hnoda  Into  team, 
and  fiilla  en  U«  kneca  at  my  feet,  clarping  my  legs 
in  both  hli  uims,  and  bowing  hii  bead  to  die 
ground, 

SoiiH  year*  ago  this  totin  al  my  feet,  whtisc 
orcrfniught  heiirt  iu  heaving  iu  if  it  would  hurst 
from  hia  hreiiTt,  and  whot-e  tear*  are  wet  u|x>n  the 
Hr?s)»  I  wear,  was  a  g;dley-*lavc  in  tlw  Nor;  h  of 
Italy,  tie  wan  o  political  oJTciider,  having  been 
concerned  In  (he  then  hisl  rStliflg,  and  w«»  fion- 
tenced  to  imprUonninnl  for  lifii-  That  he  would 
have  died  in  hia  nhain*  it  enrtahl,  httt  for  the  tir- 
cumst;ince  that  the  iungiudiiwm  h.ip|<oued  to  v^it 
hij  prisom 

It  was  one  of  the  vil»  ohl  priMma  of  Italy,  and  o. 
part  of  it  wai  below  the  waters  of  tho  harbor.  The 
place  of  hia  enniinement  wn«  an  arched  ondor- 
ground  a)wl  tnider-waicr  gallery,  wiilv  a  grill-g-aie 
at  the  entrance,  through  which  It  received  >;nch 
light  and  air  a%  it  got.  It*  condition  was  Insuffer- 
ably faul,  and  a  fctntngcr  could  hanfly  breathe  in 
it,  or  H«e  In  It  with  tho  aid  of  %  totthi  At  the 
upper  end  of  Ihi*  dnngpun,  mid  connrqnently  in 
the  wOi*t  (KtfiSlon,  a*  ueing  tli«  fujthc«t  removeil 
from  light  aud*air,  the  r.n^lifhinan  first  Iwdield 
him,  siUing  on  nn  iron  bedKt^iMi  to  which  he  vu 
chniiutd  by  a  hwivy  chain.  His  roiniteitance  im> 
prtrftscd  Hie  Knrji.dim-'.u  u*i  hnvin^'  nothing  in  tx>m- 
mm  wiih  the  faces  of  the  malfiactom  with  whora 
be  was  associated,  oiid  he  talked  with  hhn,  and 
Icurnod  bow  hn  tame  to  be  there. 

Wh'.m  the  Englhhinmi  emerged  from  the  dread- 
ful deti  into  tint  light  o.  &»y,Im  asked  Inn  conduot* 
t>r,  tlw  goveriivf  «f  t.  *i  ,  \\  why  (iioeanni  Carlo- 
vcro  was  put  into  the  iv;  r«.  place? 

''BiKstuse  he  fci  purtlcukrly  rccorflmcndcd,"wa» 
tho  j»trin;ieot  hl\%\V4tf* 

11  Tteewwmmdftd,  tliat  Is  (o  say,  for  death?* 
"  F.xrni-it  me;  particularly  recommended,*'  was 
agiiin  ih«  answer. 

"It«  ha*  a  liad  tumor  In  Ids  neck,  no  doubt 
oecadmmd  l»y  th*  hardfthip  of  Id*  miwraldo  iife. 
If  It  continue*  to  b*  nogleetod,  and  ho  renmina 
whera  lie  is,  it  wilt  kill  binu" 

"  Kxcnse  me,  1  can  do  nothing,  tie  \*  partieiw' 
Inrly  recommended," 

The  Knglidiiiian  was  staying  in  that  town,  and 
he  wftnt  to  his  homo  there;"  but  tho  (ignre  of  this 
man  chained  tu  ...e  t&^sUat)  made  it  no  heme,  and 
de3troye<t  his  rc^t  and  pwtce.  Ho  was  nti  KtiglUrt- 
man  of  an  Bittntordinarily  teud&r  linart,  mid  he 
could  not  beiir  the  ])ictr/r».  lie  went  batk  to  the 
prison  grate:  went  bA*:k  iig«ln  anil  again,  and 
talked  to  the  man  and  cheered  him.  He  t»(d  bit 
utmost  Inilucrii.-e  to  get  the  nun  urndiaiiiBd  from 
the  Issdhtead,  were  it  only  for  ever  so  short  a  timo 
in  the  day,  and  permitted  to  come  to  ill*  pr.ite. 
Jt  took  a  long  time,  but  tlie  Eiigl] shmai^s  Ktation, 
personal  chanieter,  and  steadiness  of  purj-oflo  were 
out  ofiposilitm  «i  far,  and  that  graco  km  at  la«t 
aeconUtl,  Through  tho  Iturn^  Wlwa  he  cotdd  1hus 
get  light  npon  tho  tumor,  the  Kngli^hnimi  Uilr>?d 
it,  and  it  did  well,  and  btinled.  His  slmng:  inter- 
est In  the  prUonW  hail  greatly  im-iea-w3  by  thi* 
time,  and  he  fonned  the  denperaie  resolution  th;it 
h«  would  exert  his  ncinost  self-devotion  and  via: 
lus  inmost  tffifttM  to  get  Cathtrere  pardoned. 

If  the  firiaencT  had  l>een  n  brigand  tmd  a  mt;r- 
d4rertif  htihitd  corn  mitt  est  every  non-poiitiefilcrimo 
iti  the  Newgate  CklendoT  and  out  of  it,  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  for  a  man  of  any  court 
or  prietily  Uifluonce  to  obtain  his  release.  As  it 
was,  nothing  conld  have  Ijeen  more  tiiffietiU.  Itul- 
i.iu  authorities,  and  English  autheritiea  who  hint 
Siiiorest  with  theitt,  alike  Uiurtd  the  Englishman 
that  Lis  object  was  jiopelc**.  Ho  mt-t  with  nothing 
but  evasion,  refusal,  and  ridicule.  HI*  political 
pri^ner  liecame  a  joke  In  the  place.  It  was  espe- 
t  tally  observable  that  Kngli^h  Ctrcjim1ot:uticn  and 
itii^ilfh  Society  on  its  travels  wore  a«  hmhorou*  ira 
theaubjuct  ti*  Circa tnloeutioti  and  Society  may  l>e 
on  any  suhject  without  low  of  ea»te.  lint  the  Eli- 
gtishmati  posscsiMsl  (and  proved  it  wet!  ia  hU  life) 
a  eouragri  very  urteonmtoa  among  us  j  bo  had  not 
the  least  fear  of  being  coj^idyrmt  a  bore  tn  n  good, 
humane  ranw.  Souiitfoni  on  per«iMet;tly  try  big, 
am!  trying,  arid  trying,  Id  get.  GiW*utt3  ptYUv«ro 
out.  That  prisoner  lud  bo«u  rhjoromly  n'clwiined, 
afier  tiw  tnmor  oporatam,  and  it  was  not  Uknly 
that  his  miwrable  life  ootibl  list  very  hmjr. 

One  day,  when  nil  the  town  kuew  nlxmt:  the  F.u- 
jilishm.in  and  hia  jKtUilcal  pri."orjer,  there  cr.me  to 
the  KogUshrnaH  u  certttin  Bprtghtly  Itatiiut  Advo- 
cate ef  whom  ho  had  wine,  knovvivtige;  and  he 
made  tTala  srrangti  proposal;  ltGirs  inc  n  hundreil 
ponwls  to^btain  Carlnve.ro'*  r«feaM,  t  think  I 
csn  get  hint  a  pardon  with  tliat  mutary,  Hnt  I  can 
not  tell  yon  v/hat  I  am  goln-^  to  do  with  the  money, 
nor  must  yon  ever  ask  me  the  question  if '  Kivreevil, 
tu>r  tuu^t  you  ever  ask  me  for  an  w-emmt  of  the 
money  if  I  tiil."  The  Knglbdunnn  iir:cided  to  haz- 
ard the  hundred  pounds.  Ho  did  so,  and  heard 
r.ot  anotlier  word  of  ike  matter.  For  half  n  ytiar 
mid  more  tba  Advocate  made  ro  sign,  and  BOVsrr 
6ne*i  "leak  on" in  any  way, loliave  the euliiee*. m 
Ms  ndnd.  T!*o  Kiiglhhtnaii  was  tlwn  obligtjtl  to 
ehan;:«  1i|b  residence  to  another  tmd  more  femons 
town  in  the  Korth  <.f  Itnly,  He  parted  from  the 
pt«r  prisoner  with  a  «»rr<mfhl  heart,  ea  fnmt  a 
doonier]  man  for  v,  hoiu  there  was  no  releafis  but 
Death. 

The  Englishman  lire*!  in  Ids  new  placn  6f.4bod« 
another  half-year  nan!  mere,  ami  had  no  tiding*  of 
the  wretched  prisimer.  At  length,  mie  day  ho  re- 
ceived from  the  Adrncut*  a  eoid,  conehw,  mysteji- 
ous  uote,  to  this  effect :  '*  If  you  still  wi«h  to  li«- 
f-Xovf  that  benefit  npon  tlie  man  in  whom  you  were 
or.ee  intercsltd,  send  me  lifty  pounds  nwre,  and  I 
think  It  can  Un  insartd."  Now  the  Englishman 
had  1-jng  settled  in  his  mind  that  tb*  A'tvucnie 
was  x  beartinss  hhsr^er,  who  lud  preyed  npon  his 
credulity  and  hi.*  micros!  In  an  oufm-tunata  saffer- 
er.  So  be  fat  down  a-.td  wr"to  &  dry  answer,  p;iv- 
i«S  Un  Advocate  to  ondcrctand  that  he  \va%  iviw 
now  thin  h<j  had  been  formerly,  and  that  no  more 
money  was  e*lraclable  front  bis  pocket. 


1I«  lived  outside  the  city  grati-*.,  aomo  mile  or 
two  from  the  pest-eftlest,  ami  was  aecustomcfJ  to 
walk  Into  the  tily  with  hia  letters  end  j>ast  them 
himself.  On  a  lovely  spring-  day,  when  ilie  *ky 
w[i«  exoulsiitdy  hlujj,  and  the  sea' divinely  WamT- 
ful,  be  took  his  ojojI  wnlk,  carrying  the  letter  to 
the  Advocate  in  hi*  pocket.  As  ho  Bitot  alon^ 
his  gentlf)  heart  was  rancu  moved  by  the  loveli- 
neW^n*  th«  pn*peet,  and  by  the  thought  of  the 
iluwly-dyinj;  prisoner  chained  to  tbn  u«d>tead,  for 
whuirj  the  universe  had  :io  delighia.  As  Ihj  drew 
nearer  end  nearer  to  the  dly  where  ho  wan  to  post 
tho  htter  he  bseaimj  vetyumr.tsyiu  hi*  mind,  He 
debated  with  himtelf,  Will  It  rsmotely  jmuiWe,  af). 
er  all,  that  this  sum  of  Jlfty  pound*,  ixwdd  restore 
the  fellow-crcantre  whom  ho  pitied  so  mecb,  and 
far  whom  he  had  striven  so  bind,  m  liberty  ?  lie 
stm  not  a  convention  oily  rich  Kiiglishman— very 
far  from  that— tut  he  had  u  sp.iro  fifty  pontjdj  at 
ibo  bauker'fl.  Ho  rwolved  to  risk  it.  Without 
doubt  God  has  recompciued  him  for  tlui  ie«olo- 
tlon. 

He  went  hi  the  banker's  a>td  j^ol  a  bill  for  the 
nmnunt,  end  inrJosed  it  in  a  letter  to  the  Advo- 
cate that  I  wlah  I  could  have  seen.  He  simply 
told  tlu»  Advocate  that  hn  was  (piito  a  poor  man, 
and  that  liotvaa  serudhlo  it  might  be  a  $rroai  »ic;:k- 
noss  in  him  to  part  wltn  so  ramdt  money  un  the 
faith  of  so  vajnu  a  commwrdciUir-n  i  br;t  thnt  there 
it  was,  and  tbtit  be  prayeU  the  Arivircafo  to  make  a 
good  u»e  of  it.  If  ho  did  otherwise,  no  g«od  could 
over  tioino  of  it,  and  it  would  lie  hixivy  art  his  soul 
one  day. 

Within  a  wwk,  the  I*nj;ii*hman  wan  rdttbv^  al 
his  breakfast,  when  bo  beard  Rome  fitpprcsittl 
snunds  of  agitation  on  the  staircase,  and  fitovanni 
Carluvem  leaped  into  his  room  and  fell  updn  liii 
breast,  a  free  man  I 

C'on»ci"tis  of  tuning  wren^*e<.l  the  AdvoerJe  i« 
bis  own  ilKm^hts,  ;5ie  Tnglitbirmn  wrote  him  an 
e-irntist  and  grateful  bdter,  oYOWJCg  tho  feet,  end 
entreating  him  to  couflda  by  w'unt  meane,  and 
through  what  agency,  bo  had  succc'fdeil  so  i»m'l. 
The  Advocate  rehtmod  for  ansner  tbion^b  tlie 
po*t:  "There  are  many  ihing»,  us  you  know,  In 
this  Italy  of  ours,  that  are  safest  and  Ittat  not  even 
spoken  of—  Ha  hM  written  or.  Wc  mny  meet  some 
day,  ami  then  I  may  tell  yen  what  you  went  to 
know ;  not  l»ere,  and  now."  Hot  tbo  two  never 
did  meet  iigalu.  The  Advocate  «as  dead  when 
the  Eit^l  fell  man  gave  m»  my  tru^t;  and  \s*yr  the 
man  had  l»cen  Seifeee  remained  as  gront  *  myjtcrj- 
to  tlw  Knjiluhman,  nod  to  tlw  mun  himself,  as  U 
wat  lo  me. 

But  I  knew  this :  here  was  the  man,  thin  mhry 
idybt,  on  his  knees  ut  my  feet,  ueeeuie  1  was  tho 
SngllitiTttan**  frh-nd  ;  hero  w«r«  his  tears  upon  my 
dress;  hero  were  bb  sobn  tthukU\%  his  ntioratiro^ 
here  were  his  kiA»tra  on  my  Imuds,  peoauae  lliey 
hud  louclted  the  baads  that  Imd  werked  out  his  re- 
leaae.  Tie  bad  no  w&il  to  ttdl  m«  it  would  be  hap- 
piness to  him  to  dm  fer  liis  befttafector,  I  donb*  if 
I  over  saw  real,  atcrlin^,  fervent  fttatitudo  x.(  soul 
before  or  sthnb 

He  jvn*  utoek  waichtd  and  «nA(«rted,  he  s:nd, 
und  bad  !i,.d  eiiuu^k  to  do  tu  ktep  1  im--  if  out  uf 
troitUe,  This,  and  his  not  having  prospered  In 
his  worldly  affairs,  bad  led  t«  Jna  bavin-  feiUd  in 
ids  usual  communicator:)!  to  the  ktt^tshftVUt  ft* 
— e«  J  now  remember  the  ported — sdtne  two  or 
three  years,  lint  k'nt  proepects  vrwre  brighter,  and 
hi*  wife,  who  had  J.eeti  wry  ill,  bad  retSM-eredj  and 
hie  lever  b  -i  left  him,  and  he  bad  bought  a  fitilo 
vineyttrd,  and  would  I  carry  to  bis  bensfeetof  tbo 
Jiist'of  lis  w;no?  Ay,  that  I  Wtntltl  (I  trJd  bim 
with  ciHluuiiSUi),  £tid  m-t  a  dfop  of  it  :ln-uid  lo 
Siiilh-J  or  lost ! 

He  luid  amtiously  clo-tcd  the  d^or  before  speak- 
ing of  himself,  and  had  Ulltod  with  (rudtl  extx'ss  of 
euiotion,  and  in  a  provincial  Italian  so  dihTcult  in 
understand,  thut  I  had  moroilmnoncc  been  obliged 
to  :.U'|.  him,  and  beg  Mm  to  have  *.»w  \ .a^/n-.i-.  vu 
nte,  aud  bo  slower  and  calmer.  By  degrees  be  b*. 
came  so,  and  trauqntJly  vfulked  Stack  with  me  lo 
tl»  bottl.  'J here  t  w»t  down  befero  I  treat  to  b«d 
and  wrote  a  feitbfid  ca-ouut  of  him  to  tho  iLa~ 
j.iHi«i.ju  ;  which  I  eoDidut'ed  by  say  big  that  I 
would  lixing  tho  vine  home,  ngstnst  nny  diilieuU 
ties,  every  drop, 

KarJy  n«x.i.  nioiniroj,  v-heii  I  uaine  mit  vA  tho  Ihv 
tel  tUxir  to  bortoe  my  pawner,  I  fovnd  my  frfend 
wuittu^  «tth  one  i^f  ttiose  immimwj  bottles  in  wbidi 
i he.  Itall ill  peasants  Rtore  tiwir  wint—a  bottle  h-dd- 
Iiijj  soid"  haU'-drnttii  galhwis  —  bound  round  wish 
hafcfcet-wcrk  fw  gTeatcr  safety  on  Site  journey.  I 
s«c  him  now,  in  th?  bright  sunlighr,  tt%ara  m'  lati- 
tude in  his  uses,  prondly  invhing  my  attention  to 
this  corpulent  bottle.  (At  the  street-corner,  h«rd 
by,  two  hiirh.narorcd,  able  belled  monks — pre- 
totaling  to  talk  together,  but  keepiiifj  their  tout 
cv'tl  nym  upon  us.) 

How  llw  bottle  had  been  got  tiicre  did  not  ai> 
f*ar ;  but  tho  difllculry  of  getting  it  bite  the  nim- 
tihiichle  vetturiuo  carriage  in  which  1  was  oatMrt- 
i:i,j  wan  so  grent,  and  it  took  up  so  muelt  loom 
wht-n  It  Sfa*  got  In,  thut  1  rhcted  to  sit  ouuido, 
Tlw  IskI  I  saw  of  Giovanul  Oatlevera  w»*  his  rnn- 
niog  ihmugh  the  town  by  tbo  side  of  tho  Jin^lin^ 
wlwels.  r.laspii.iy  niy  hand  us  I  atrctthBd  it  down 
from  the  box,  charging  me  with  a  Ihoissand  laet 
loving  and  dutiful  metcuges  to  his  dear  patton, 
nmt  lirully  luoktug  iu  at  tl  ■■  U>!il«  ^ -  it  rc|*o*ed 
in?ide,  with  an  admiration  or  its  honorable  way  of 
traveling  that  was  Uyoud  nteasure  dcltg  lit  fill.' 

And  now  what  di«iuiet  of  mind  this  deJtrlyd.e- 
loved  and  highly-treasured  Bottle  lie^sn  to*  co*t 
me  no  man  know*.  It  was  my  precious  euafgB 
through  a  lon^;  tour,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  I 
never  had  It  off  mind  by  dny  or  by  nb»ht  Over 
bad  roads— and  they  were  many— I  cJuog  to  S: 
wtth  utToctionata  desperation.  Up  ntoutituijts  1 
looked  in  at  it,  ond  saw  It  helplessly  tilling  over 
on  its  back  with  terror.  At  Innumerable  inn- 
deors,  when  tbo  -weather  wai  ba»l,  I  was  obliged 
to  be  pat  into  my  vekirle  l*fere  tite  llctlki  could 
bo  ffoft  in,  ard  was  olll;;«d  to  have  the  Bottle  lift- 
ed out  befero  human  ahJ  etmill  eomo  near  fee.  The 
Imp  of  the  same  name,  except  that  bin  a»»oeia- 
uo;..i  were  ail  evil,  aad  these  oasocfetioju  were  &U 


■  pood,  would  have  been  a  lea*  troublBsome  travel- 
in^  i.t>mpam'on.  I  might  have  serve*!  Mr.  Croik- 
sh.rtik  as  a  subject  for  a  new  Hln^tnttfen  of  the 
miseries  of  tba  tiottlu,  Tho  Rational  Tempt r- 
unce  Society  might  Rains  mada  a  powerful  Trsct 
cf  me. 

The  (iwpkions  tlut  attacked  to  Ofy  innocent 
Pottle  greatly  Aggravated  my  difficultiai.  It  was 
liho  tW  epi  Kpln  in  the  child's  hook,  I'snoa 
poatcl  at  it,  .Modem  mocked  lt,Tnsc.t»7  tackled 
3t,  Naples  nibbled  it,  liomc  refused  it,  Anuria  ae- 
rated it.  SoJdTcN  siu|iectetl  it.  Jftultt  jubbed  it. 
I  competed  a  neat  Oraiion,  developing  my  inof- 
fectlve  Intentions  iu  cunncctioa  wlUt  this  ftyttle, 
and  ihrllverod  It  hi  an  infinity  of  guard-house*,  at 
a  multitude  of  tnwn-gntcs.  and  on  every  draw- 
bridge, angle,  and  rampart  of  a  complete  »_itum 
of  fortification*.  Fifty  times  a  day  I  got  down  to 
Larangufl  an  infuriated  soldurr  iboefc  Ike  Ik/Hie. 
Tbrcu-h  the  filthy  det-nnUiioa  of  tho  ahjecfand 
vllo  Komati  Slstc*'  I  "lud  as  mm  h  dlfflrnltr  In 
woik'mg  my  way  with  the  BuHfe  as  if  it  had  bot- 
tled op  a  complete  system  of  heretical  theology. 
In  the  Xtrapolitan  country,  wltere  tvnry  l«dv  was 
a  apy,  a  soldier,  u  prieat,  or  o  lurarone.  tbesfisme- 
less  beggars  of  nil  four  denominations  incessantly 
poonrod  on  the  Ifettle,  and  made  it  a  pretext  fer 
extorting  uior.ey  r«uu  dp.  Quires— CjUtrcs,  dn  I 
say?  Jtuams— of  forms  dlegfnly  printed  ©u  whiry- 
browis  p.i|wr  wero  filled  op  al-ont  the  I-oUle,  and 
it  tiB»  the  Bubjeet  of  more  tramping  and  *auding 
than  I  bad  ever  Seen  before.  In  censecjueuee  of 
rbkb  haze  of  sand,  perhaps,  It  was  always  irreg- 
ular, and  always  latent  with  dismal  penalties  of 
going  bark;  or  not  jgplflg  forward,  which  were  only 
tn  Ui  abated  by  the  silver  crossing  cf  u  base  hsntl, 
poked  shirtless  ont  of  a  ragged  uniform  sle-ee. 
Under  all  discouragements,  howovpr,  I  stuck  to 
iny  Bottle,  rnd  held  f.rm  tu  my  resolution  that  ev- 
ery dn-p  rrf  Its  contenla  should  reach  the  Bttttfe's 
dejftinstion. 

The  latter  refinement  cost  nie  a  feparate  heap  of 
tronblss  mi  lis  own  sepanae  eecouBk.  "Wb.it  cork- 
serews  dM  I  see  the  military  power  bring  out 
agaiuH  tfeit  Initio:  «bat  fjirolets,  spikes,  divm- 
iii^^-rrkLH,  j;ang««,  and  unknown  Wrti  and  iustru- 
mtnis*]  At  some  jdnet-s  they  persisted  hi  declar- 
ing that  the  srhw  must  nm  be  passed  without  be- 
ing opened  and  tasted  j  I,  pleading  to  the  contrary', 
used  then  to  mgue  the  rmwrtion  seated  on  tbo  B*ii- 
i  !■  lost  tbuy  thould  ■ ;  ■■  <■■  it  in  spite  of  me.  In  tbo 
southern  parti  of  Italy,  meet  violent  shrieking, 
feet-making,  and  ges deflating  —  greater  vehe- 
mence of  siitch,  ami  connienance,  and  sellers — 
went  on  ebent  that  floiife  ih«u  would  attend  fifty 
mUtden  In  a  northern  latitude.  It  raiiwt  imprrtrt- 
ant  funciior.aric*  out  of  ibidr  beds,  iu  the  dead  tf 
nlj.ht.  I  Jtare  km-wn  half  a  dozen  niilitnry  lan- 
terui  to  dbpcrjc  tbemselvc*  ut  nil  points  of  u  great 
*b*ping  Hiuekei  each  lantern  suwimnnlng  some  of- 
fK-iyici-catoro  to  get  op,  jut  on  his  cocked  hat  ia- 
stantly,  uM  eonw  mid  htcp  tho  IJottfe,  It  was 
rharaeicrisiic  that  while  tids  itmocent  Bottle  Itad 
ejBteb  Immemo  dim'cidty  in  getting  from  little  towa 
to  tc-wn,  tiigno-r  ilmf/riui  siul  tho  (\try  crj'SS  were 
inverting  Italy  rr»iiii  end  to  end. 

5ii!l  I  ernck  to  my  Bunk  lihe  nny  fine  old  En- 
glish gee  L1  tut  an  jill  of  the  tdden  time,  i'1  .  more 
tlw  liotibt  vhu  Intetfered  with  the  tleueber  I  be- 
came  Q(  peeelbje)  hi  my  tii^t  rfeternjrfneUeei  that 

my  countryman  sliould  havn  it  (klivrrtd  to  him 
intart  as  the  man  whom  lie  had  «o  uoldy  restored 
tn  life  and  liberty  had  didivejcd  ittonie.  If  ever 
I  b*ye  been  obstinate  in  my.  days— and  I  may 
imve  leen,  sa;%  once  or  twice— I  was  obstinate 
a  boat  tbo  Bet;!*.  But  I  made  it  &  rule  alwa;-*  tn 
feeep  a  i>ocket  full  of  small  coin  at  its  tersdea,  ami 
mvw  to  t«  oat  of  tamper  in  ils  ciute.  Tens -I 
mid  tlrt)  Ikittfe  made  our  way.  One*  wo  liml  a 
iro^k^lowii— rsilier  a  bad  brs&k-rJown — on  a  steep 
high  place,  aith  the  sea  Uelew  ns,  en  a  tempest* 
nous  evening  when  it  blew  great  cons.  We  we ru 
driving  fear  wild  horses  nbreaM,  Souibern  fethimj, 
and  ilu-m  was  sosns  Utile  difTictdry  In  sto£p{ng 
them,  I  i/a*  out^de,  ard  net  thrown  off}  but  uo 
words  can  de«cril«  my  feelingi  when  1  raw  the 
Ik>ttt*j  —  tnntllfljj  inside,  ns  usiinl  — burst  tho 
door  orxm,  nml  roll  jj^beeely  vut  into  the  road,  A 
blessed  Bottle  with  a  e-lmrntcd  E-xht^uee,  ho  look 
no  hurt;  and  we  rtpairtd  dr-mage,  and  went  on 
triumphant. 

A  thaiittiud  rtipn^wmtfl lions  were  made  to  me 
that  the  Bottle  must  be  left  at  thi*  place,  or  that, 
and  coifed  fm*  apaia.  I  uevrr  yielded  to  ous  of 
lhern,  and  never  partiid  frrtm'tite  (fettle,  on  any 
proieuse,  rLiwidcrntiiMi,  threat,  or  entreaty.  I  baa 
rto  fejth  In  BftV  ollieijil  receipt  f*r  the  Bottle,  and 
nothiug  would  induce  me  to  accept  cne.  Tbete 
nmnanuge&tde  politics  at  I  i  !  Lrought  me  and  thi! 
Bottle,  still  triumphaut,  l«  Ciemia.  There  I  touk 
a  tender  and  reluctant  leave  of  bim  fer  a  few 
fctoki,  and  consigned  him  to  a  brusfty  English 
c;?)ita:n,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  l'nrt  of  jujpdoo  by 
«ca. 

TfVhUe  the  Bottle  WAS  on  hia  voj  ego  tn  England 

I  rca-t  tV  Shipping  InteBlfittica  as  anifeneJy  as 

If  I  bail  »>ee«  on  undtrxriter.  Tlicre  rras  MlM 
frtonny  weather  after  I  myvclf  hud  ^ ot  to  England, 
by  way  of  8witeeri.iud  and  Krarwe,  and  my  mini) 
greatly  misgave  me  Umt  the  Dottle  might  to 
wrecked.  At  last,  to  my  great  }oy,  I  rwevin-d  no- 
tice cf  his  safe  arririd,  and  irnmeduilely  went 
down  to  Saint  Katharine's  Dnekv,  and  feund  him 
in  a  sulo  of  honorullo  captivity  iu  the  Cuntom- 
bbus*. 

'I"he  wine  was  mere  vinegar  when  I  set  It  down 
before  tbo  generous  Englishman — probably  it  had 
been  somolbini:  like  vinegar  when  J  took  it  up 
from  lifevanni  C'arluvnro — bnt  uet  a  drop  of  it  was 
spilled  or  gone.  And  tbo  Euglutbui.'iu  bald  mo, 
tvith  much  niii(>tic<c  in  his  feoe  and  vein-,  that  lie 
had  nove.r  tasted  wiim  that  soetntd  U>  him  so  sweet 
nml  sowud.  And  bng  sft*rward  the  itottls  graced 
his  table-  And  the  last  time  I  pa*  Wm  in  this 
frorbl  that  mhsca  Idm,  lie  t->ok  roe  whfe  in  n  ciotrrl 
to  say,  willi  bis  amiable  smile,  "  We  were  talking 
of  you  only  to-day  at  dinner,  and  I  wished  yon  bad 
been  there,  for  X  bad  eome  claret  np  in  Carlavct o*s 
Bottle," 
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Copied  from  the  front  page  of  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  by  Mr. 
Edwin   G.   Kase,    a  great   grandson  of 
Col.   Simon  P.   Kase,    as  follows: 

"The  Evening  Bulletin  -  Philadelphia 
Thursday,    August   30,    1900 

NO   SIGN  OF    GRIEF   AT   COLONEL  KASE' S  BURIAL 

"Attended  by  a  few  old  friends  and 
believers  like  himself  in  the  material- 
ization of  the  spirits  of  the  dead     the 
body  of  the  late   Colonel   Simon  P.  Kase 
was  taken  from  his  home,   15th  and^  Oxford 
Streets,   this  morning  and  buried  in  Mount 
Peace   Cemetery.     Mrs.  Kase,   the  widow, 
wore  ordinary  street   attire,   with  not  the 
slightest   trace  of  mourning,    and  no   where 
about  the  house,   or  in  the   garb  of  the  at- 
tendants at  the  funeral  was  there  a  bit  ol 
crepe  or  other  emblem  of  sorrow. 

"It  was  the   same  at  the  house  last  night, 
when  spiritualistic  friends  gathered  to 
speak  of  the  dead.      Everyone  who   spoke  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that    Colonel  Kase  was 
Wig  them.      A  sentient   being,   who   heard 
and   saw  all  that  was  said  and  done.      Samuel 
Wheeler,    vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Spiritualist   Society,   delivered  the  principal 
address  of  the    evening.      He   said:      'Colonel 
Kase  is  not  dead,    he  has  simply  gone  into  a 
higher  spiritual  life.      He  was  not  a  man  to 
believe  that   passing  from  this  life  means 
slumbering  in  eternal  darkness.   He  believed, 
yes,    he  knew,   that   in  t he  other  life  he 
would  be   held  accountable   for  his  works 
here  and  that  by  them  he  would  be  judged. 
It  may  be  that  all  here  are  not   spiritualists; 
but   all  of  us  who   are   know  that    Colonel  Kase 
is  with  us  tonight,    and  that   his   spirit  is 


listening  to  all  that  is  being  said.      He   is 
awake  at  this  moment  to  the   full   conscious- 
ness of   his  new  birth.      He  knows,    and  we  know, 
that  the  spiritualism  of  which  he  was   so 
ardent  a  champion  is  not   spectacular  fool- 
ishness,   but   that   it  is  a   grand  and  sublime 
truth. 

'There  is  more  in  spiritualism  than 
messages  f rom  t he  dead  and  the  materialization 
of  departed  friends, which  is  about   all  that 
skeptics  of  our  faith  care  to    see  or  know 
about   it.      Spiritualism  gives  us  the  most 
certain   conviction  and  the  most   comforting 
realization  of  the  glorious  future  for  us 
in  the  nexb  world  if  we  live   as  we   should 
in  this'." 


THE   FACTS   BEAT   HIM 


"'Psychic    Observer" 

ALFRED  R.  WALLACE,  F.G.S., 
F.R.S-,  LL.D.,  D.C.L..  author,  scientist, 
and  naturalist,  who  for  his  great  scien- 
tific achievements  the  late  Queen  pen- 
sioned, pointedly  says:  "My  position, 
therefore,  is  that  the  phenomena  of 
Spiritualism,  in  their  entirety  do  not 
require  further  confirmation.  They  are 
proved  quite  as  well  as  any  facts  are 
proved  in   other   sciences." 

"Up  to  the  time  when  1  first  became 
acquainted  tvith  the  facts  of  Spiritualism 
I  was  a  confirmed,  philosophical  skep- 
tic, rejoicing  in  the  works  of  Voltaire, 
Strauss,  and  Carl  Vogt,  and  an  ardent 
admirer  —  as  I  am  still  —  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  I  was  so  thorough  and  con- 
firmed a  materialist  that  I  could  not 
at  that  time  find  a  place  in  my  mind 
for  the  conception  of  spiritual  existence 
or  for  any  other  agencies  in  the  universe 
than  matter  and  force.  Facts,  however, 
are  stubborn  things  .  .  .  The  facts  beat 
me.:  They  compelled  me  to  accept  them 
as  facts  long  before  I  could  accept  the 
spiritual  explanation  of  them.  .  .  . 
Those  ivho  believe  as  I  do — that  spir- 
itual beings  can  and  do  (subject  to  gen- 
eral laws  and  for  certain  purposes) 
communicate  with  us — must  see  in  the 
steady  advance  of  inquiry  the  assurance 
that,  so  far  as  their  beliefs  are  logical 
deductions  from  the  phenomena  they 
have  witnessed,  those  beliefs  ivill  at  no 
distant  date  be  accepted  by  all  truth- 
seeking  inquirers." 

Authority  .... 

"Who   Are    These   Spiritualists?" 

J.   M.  Peebles 


A.  R.  WALLACE  (1823-1903) 
...  on  his  lecture  tour  of  America 
(1886)  he  visited  three  centers  of 
Spiritualism,  Boston,  Washington 
and  San  Francisco.  While  in  Wash- 
ington, in  the  company  of  Profes- 
sor Elliot  Coues,  General  Lippitt 
and  D.  Lyman,  Wallace  had  re- 
markable experiences  with  P.  L.  0. 
A.  Keeler,  87,  famous  slate-writer, 
still  living  in  that  city  While  in 
San  Francisco,  Wallace  sat  with 
the  late  Fred  Evans,  another 
famous  slate-writer. 

During  the  Evans'  seances,  writ- 
ing was  produced  in  five  different 
colors,  crayon  drawings,  having 
personal  revelance,  were  produced, 
impromptu,  on  slips  of  paper. 

In  later  years,  Dr.  Wallace  did 
not  encounter  much  p:ychic  phe- 
nomena BUT  to  his  convictions  he 
demained  true  up  to  the  end  of 
his  busy  life. 

Authority  .... 

"Encyclopedia  of  Psychic  Science" 

Nandor   Fodor 
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What  Is  Spiritualism? 

What  Can  Spiritualism  Do  for  the  World? 

By  J.  M.  PEEBLES,  M.D.,  MA.,  Ph.D. 

The  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  Spiritualistic  literature  of  a  rational  and  religious  character,  is  a  marked  and 
significant  sign,  showing  the  progress  and  search-light  purposes  of  these  trying  times. 

Naturally  shrinking  from  the  chill  and  silence  of  death,  nothing  of  greater  importance  can  possibly  occupy  the  human 
mind  than  the  present  proofs  .  .  .  the   incontestible  proofs  of  a  conscious  life  beyond  the  grave. 

J.  M.  PEEBLES,  author  of  this  article,  has  communicated  twice  with  the  Editors  of  PSYCHIC  OBSERVER  ...  the  first 
time,  in  a  Chicago  Hotel,  through  the  direct-voice  mediumship  of  Rev.  Florence  S.  Becker,  San  Francisco  .  .  .  the  second 
time,  in  a  Rochester  Hotel,  through  the  same  medium.  On  both  occasions,  Mr.  Peebles  urged  the  Editors  to  continue  their 
work  as  the  world  needed  to  know  the  TRUTH  .  .  .  NOW  .  .  .  more   than   ever  before. — ED. 


Spiritualism  is  the  philosophy  of  life— and  the  direct  antithesis  of  materialism.     If  the 
illustrious  Tyndall  saw  the  "potency  and  promise"  of  all  life  in  matter,  Spiritualists,  with  all 
rationalistic  idealists,  see  the  potency  and  promise  of  all  life  and  evolutionary  unfoldment 
in  Spirit,  which  Spirit  permeates  and  energizes  the  matter  of  all  the  subordinate  kingdoms, , 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal. 

Thinking — mediating,  Columbus  concluded  that  if  there  was  a  "this-side,"  there  must  necessarily  be 
a  "that  side"  to  the  world.  And  so  sailing  on  and  still  onward  towards  the  western  sunset  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  lofty  faith,  he  discovered  the  new  world, — and,  like  a  flash,  faith  became  fruition 

And  so  students  of  the  occult;  Spiritualists  of  the  last  century, 
meditating — investigating,  discovered,  or  rather,  re-discovered  the 
spirit  world — the  Spiritualism  of  the  elder  ages.  Intuition  and  the 
ftQl.lI 's  higher  senses, .with  tb<=  nnlreachipcr  ]Apa\  ?ire  ever  prophesying 
of  the  incoming  ideal.  The  today's,  afire  with  life  and  love,  assure  us 
a  coming  tomorrow.  This  world  indicates  another — a  future  world, 
which  Spiritualists  have  not  only  re-discovered,  but  have  quite  fully 
described. 

Spiritualism  does  not  create  truth,  but  is  a  living  witness  to  the 
truth  of  a  future  existence.  It  reveals  it — demonstrates  it,  describing 
its;  inhabitants — their  occupations  and  characteristics. 


FAMOUS  SPIRITUALIST 


"Psychic    Observer" 

].  M.  PEEBLES,  Author  of  the  book 
"Who  Are  These  Spiritualists"  .  .  .  list- 
ing the  names  of  nearly  5,000  famous 
men  and  women,  who  had,  on  at  least 
one  occasion,  declared  themselves  to  be 
Spiritualists.  In  this  booh,  authenticated 
statements  are  published  from  over  3.000 
of  the  names  listed. 
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CHARLES  FOSTER  -  Beacon 

Light  of  Modern  Spiritualism  In 

The  Victorian  Age 

He  gave  private  seances  to  The  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Robert  Browning,  Tennyson,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Andrew  Johnson,  Jay  Gould,  Walt  Whitman,  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  and  a  host  of  Others. 


"Banner   of  Light"    Editor 
Sponsors  Foster 


Luther  Colby,  Noted  Editor  of 
Spiritualist  Journal  "Banner  of 
Light,"  Knew  Foster. 
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Charles  Foster  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  his  gen- 
eration. He  was  widely  known 
and  highly  respected.  To  thou- 
sands of  intelligent  men  and  wom- 
en, both  here  and  abroad,  he  was  a 
voice  from  the  Eternal  World. 

Foster  possessed  an  amazing 
variety  of  spirit-powers.  Each  one 
was  superbly  developed.  His  abil- 
ity to  describe  spirit  forms  and 
give  tests  of  spirit  identity  was 
truly    marvelous. 

People  almost  worshipped  Fos- 
ter's mysterious  power.  Before  the 
fascinating  mystery  of  his  heaven- 
ly-telegraph class  distinctions  in 
England  were  completely  swept 
away.  Learned  men  bowed  in  its 
presence.  His  unbelievable  power 
was  something  mightier  than  posi- 
tion, wealth,  or  even  death  itself. 

A    Test   Medium 


Medium,    169   East    23rd    Street, 
New  York  City." 

Foster's  Private  Life 

Those  who  came  to  Foster's  se- 
ances expecting  to  see  him  clad 
in  a  magician's  robe  of  many  col- 
o  r  s  with  dia- 
monds and  cross- 
es like  the  magi 
of  old  were  al- 
ways disappoint- 
ed. At  all  of  his 
seances  Foster  ap- 
peared in  a  plain, 
well  tailored  bus- 
iness suit. 

His  seance 

Charles  Foster        rooms      Were      al- 
(N.Y.C.— .1902)  i  ,  , 

ways  handsomely 
furnished,  sometimes  even  elabo- 
rately done  .  .  even  so,  there  was 
never  anything  unusual  or  extra- 
ordinary about  them  in  an  Occult 
sense. 

Knew  Longfellow 

Moreover,  Foster  was  not  an 
aesthetic  looking  man.  He  did  not 
look  or  act  like  a  medium.  He 
appeared  more  like  a  well-to-do 
hotel  owner  or  theatrical  man. 

Since  he  ivas  seven  he  had  been 
in  close  communion  with  the  Spir- 
it World.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  became  a  recognized  medium. 
He  traveled  throughout  every  state 
in  the  Union.  He  also  visited 
Canada,   Australia  and   England. 

His  light  hearted  and  jovial 
manner  won  him  a  host  of  friends 
wherever  he  went.  He  was  inti- 
mately   acquainted    with    most    of 


In  1873,  "The  Boston  Herald," 
had  this  to  say  of  Foster:  "The 
spirits  may  not  have  any  part  in 
the  wonderful  things  done  by  Fos- 
ter, the  medium,  but  any  man  who 
sees  his  performances  and  thinks 
they  are  done  by  any  sort  of  jug- 
glery is  an  idiot  of  the  most  hope- 
less kind.'* 

In  the  March  30th,  1872    issue     the  Prominent  people  of  his"day!     ter;   "ttventy  doUan  that  I  can't 
of  "Woodhull  and  Claflin's  Week-      AmonS    his    closest   friends    ivere     teU  your   name?    Well,   sir,"   put 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  and     tlnS  hls  hand  to  his  bl 

Walt   Whitman. 


Luther  Colby,  (1814-1894),  editor  of 
"Banner  of  Light."  first  issue  published 
April  11th,  1857,  by  a  firm  bearing  the 
title:   "Luther  Colby  &  Co." 

Mr.  Colby  was  one  of  the  foremost 
Spiritualists  .  .  .  endorsing  the  medium- 
ship  of  Charles  Foster,  whose  funeral  he 
attended  —  paying  elaborate  tribute  to 
his  life  of  service. 

According  to  John  W.  Day's  "Bio- 
graphic Memorial  of  Luther  Colby," 
spirit  counsellors  laid  down  for  Mr. 
Colby  his  duties  before  taking  up  bis 
task  as  editor  of  "The  Banner  of  Light." 

Through  the  mediumship  of  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Conant,  Mr.  Colby  was  told:  "The 
Banner's  chief  effort  should  always  be 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  mission 
of  Modern  Spiritualism  is  not  the  Or- 
ganization of  a  new  sect,  nor  the  spe- 
cial separation  of  its  believers  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  party  lines,  but 
rather  to  furnish  a  spiritual  solvent, 
>n  which  the  existing  forms  of  etchotO' 
logical  thought  are  to  be  saturated  .  .  . 
illumination  taking  place  of  gloom  as 
the  result." 

To  the  harmonious  outworking  of 
this  ideal,  Mr.  Colby  ever  directed  his 


the  many  write-ups  of  his  work  ap- 
peared. This  account  relates  an 
incident  which  occurred  in  Foster's 
suite  at  the  Old  Continental  Hotel 
on  Broadway  in  New  York.  On 
this  particular  occasion  a  gentle- 
man said: 

"Foster,  I  don't  believe  in  your 
humbug.  Noiv  you  never  saw  or 
heard  of  me,  and  1  will  bet  you 
twenty  dollars  that  you  can't  tell 
my  name;  I  want  to  test  you." 
"Twenty  dollars"  repeated  Fos- 


nd  Claflin's  , 
ly"  Foster's  announcement  of  his 
work  appears  in  this  manner: 

"Immortality    demonstrated    by     Born  Botanist 

Charles   H.   Foster,   Test  Medium.     

A  future  life  clearly  proved  to  eyes         Though   he  ' 


"The 
spirit  of  your  brother  Clement 
tells  me  tliat  your  name  is  Alex- 
ander B.  Corcorane." 


Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
the  gentleman  produced  the  twenty 
dollars  from  his  wallet,  picked  up 
his  hat  and  left.  No  further  proof 
was  necessary  for  him. 


not  a   poet   he 

nd  ears   by  the  most   wonderful  was   passionately   fond   of   poetry. 

|  and  convincing  tests.   All  evidences  He  was  also   deeply   interested   in 

of  the  presence  and  positive  axis-  music  and  flowers.     Flowers  were 

i  fence  of  spirits  given  in  the  strong-  his  hobby.    He  seemed  to  know  in- 

est  light,  and  every  requisite  exam-  tuitively  the  ancestry  of  every  bud      Foster  Recognizes  "Old  Hickory' 

ination  permitted.    Those  desiring  and  blossom  with  which  he  came      "  ~~ 

to   communicate    with    the    dead,  in  contact. 

either   for    advice    or    to   test    the         George  C.  Barllett  in  his 

truth   that   we  live  again,   can  do  "The  Salem   Seer"    [V.   S, 


so  by  applying  at  16  East  Twelfth 
j  Street,  Neiv  York  City.  C.  H.  Fos- 


Test   Fox  Sisters 

Margaret  Fox  and  Charles  Fos- 
1  ter  were  contemporary  workers  in 
the  early  fields  of  Spiritualism.  In 
the  March  30th,  1872,  issue  of 
"Woodhull  and  Claflin's  Weekly" 
there  is  also  this  announcement  of 
|  the  work  of  Mrs.  Kane,  (Margaret 
Fox  I. 

"Margaret  Fox  Kane,  Test  Me- 
|  dium,  also   Writing  and  Rapping 


book. 
Booh 
Co.,N.  Y.)  says: 

"He  ivas  a  born  botanist.  Dur- 
ing his  lifetime  he  spent  a  small 
fortune  In  flowers.  It  seemed  to 
be  impossible  for  him  to  pass  a 
florist's  window,  or  a  stand  on  the 
street  where  flowers  were  for  sale, 
without  purchasing.  He-  almost 
daily  sent  them  to  his  friends,  and 
his  apartments  were  always  full  of 
blossoms   and  their  perfume" 

Newspapers  Herald  Foster 

In  the  "New  York  Daily  Gra- 
phic" of  October  24,  1874,  one  of 


One  Sunday  afternoon,  a  hand- 
some woman,  a  Mrs.  Whitney,  was 
ushered  into  Foster's  sitting  room. 
From  her  velvet  bag  she  took  a 
lock  of  coarse  hair  wrapped  care- 
fully in  white  tissue  paper.  It 
looked  almost  like  fine  bristles. 
Holding  it  forward  she  asked  Fos- 
ter whose  hair  it  was. 

Reaching  across  the  marble- 
topped  table,  Foster  quietly  held  it 
in  his  hand  for  a  second.  Then 
he  pressed  it  to  his  brow  for  a 
moment  as  he  exclaimed:  "By  the 
eternal,  this  is  Andrew  Jackson's 
hair!" 

Later  developments  proved  that 

(Continued  on  Page  9,  Ool.   1) 
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result   is   a   failure,    either   wholly 
or  in  part." 

Those  present   werje  deeply   im- 
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;as  light  of  that  stately  old  room 
hough  each  one  present  agreed 
hat  Foster  did  possess  a  most  re- 
markable gift  and  that  he  was  able 
to  tell  persons  astounding  secrets 
in  a  most  marvelous  manner. 

Devoted  Wife  Returns  from  Spirit 


floor  towards  me,  and  it  jumped 
into  my  lap  the  moment  I  started 
from  my  chair.  I  cannot  account 
for  it — cannot  understand  it;  I 
only  know  I  saw  just  what  I  have 
described." 

As  he  rose  to  leave  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  too  deeply  moved  to 
speak.  As  he  said  later,  he  was 
'''afraid  to  do  so." 

Another  Remarkable  Seance 

In  the  winter  of  1873,  at  a  pri- 
vate seance  on  one  of  his  southern 
tours  Foster  had  answered  several 
ordinary  questions  for  two  young 
men  when  suddenly  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  with  an  expression  of 
tragic  horror  on  his  face. 

"Oh  God!  It's  horrible!  It's 
horrible!"  As  the  words  came 
from  his  lips  he  clasped  his  hands 
before  his  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
terrible  vision.  His  whole  being 
?hook  with  emotion.  As  usual  the 
is      brilliantly      lighted. 


One  warm  afternoon  in  New 
York,  during  the  summer  of  1872, 
a  gentleman  and  his  wife  were 
seated  in  their  home  discussing 
various  subjects  of  the  day. 
Charles  Foster  was  at  that  time  the 
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(Continued    from  .Pas»v  l,  Col.  o) 

Mrs.  Whitney's  mother  had  been 
an  intimate  friend  of  General  Jack- 
son and  his  family.  That  lock  of 
hair  was  really  an  heirloom  from 
the  head  of  "Old  Hickory,"  him- 
self. 

Foster   Comforts   a  Father 


On  another  occasion  at  the  Old 
Continental  Hotel  in  New  York  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Colonel  John 
B.  Forney  came  into  Foster's  suite 
with  a  gentleman  friend,  Alexan- 
der McClure  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
McCIure  was  deeply  depressed. 
Only  a  few  hours  previously  he 
had  received  the  heartbreaking 
news  that  his  only  son  had  been 
drowned  at  sea. 

"What  do  you  think  about  it, 
Foster"  asked  Colonel  Forney. 

"  Why  sir,  the  boy  is  n  ot 
drowned  at  all"  replied  Foster, 
"He's  alive  and  well,  and  you'll 
have  a  letter  from  him  in  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  he  will  come  home." 

A  few  days   later   at  23rd   and 

Broadway  Mr.  McClure  happened 

to  meet  Foster.     With  tears  in  his 

eyes   he  said:    "Foster,   you   were 

I   right.     My  boy  is  all  safe.     I  had 

,  a  letter  from  him  today." 

Reporters  Amazed 

One  evening  a  few  months  later 
a  reporter  from  the  old  New  York 
Daily  Graphic"  accompanied  by 
a  group  of  friends  and  newspaper 
people  called  on  Foster  at  his  new 
home,  14  West  24th  Street. 

After  the  little  group  had  re- 
moved their  wraps  and  were  seated 
in  the  brightly  lighted  front  par- 
lor. Foster  requested  the  represen- 
tative of  the"New  York  Graphic," 
to  write  the  name  of  a  deceased 
friend,  together  wth  the  names  of 
five  other  living  persons,  on  one 
side  of  a  plain  sheet  of  white  pa- 
per.    This  he  quickly  did  in  such 

nanner  that  Foster  was  unable 
to   see   either   the   writing   or   the 

ovement  of  the  pencil. 

Then  the  reporter  tore  off  the 
ames,  one  to  a  slip,  folded  each 
j  into  a  wad  and  threw  them  all  in 

bunch  on  the  table  in  full  view 
|  of  everyone  present. 

As  he  picked  up  the  tightly 
folded  bits  of  paper  one  after  an- 
other, Foster  closed  his  eyes  and 
J  asked  the  spirits,  "Is  this  it?" 

Clear  and  distinct  as  the  ticking 
of  a  clock  three  raps  were  heard 
by  all  present  as  Foster  picked  up 
the  third  tightly  crumpled  strip  of 
paper.  Opening  the  paper  he  read 
"John  Finane." 

Taxes  Medium's  Strength 

John  Finane  was  a  newspaper 
reporter.  He  had  passed  on  in 
Chicago  some  seven  or  eight  years 
previously. 

In  the  next  hour  there  followed 
a  series  of  similar  incidents  in- 
volving first  one  and  then  another 
of  the  little  group.  All  were 
mystified.  When  asked  to  explain 
his  mysterious  power  Foster  said: 
/  scarcely  know  what  to  say.  I 
always  had  it.  It's  a  psychic  force 
of  some  kind,  I  suppose.  All  I 
know  is  that  I  receive  an  impres- 
sion and  words  rise  to  my  lips  of 
themselves." 

When  asked  if  he  could  always 
manifest  this  remarkable  power, 
Foster  said:  "Not  always,  but  near- 
ly so.  These  sittings  are  very  ex- 
haustive to  me.  I  cannot  receive 
more  than  five  or  six  parties  in,  a 
day.      If   I   attempt  to   do  so  tlie 
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result   is   a   failure,    either   wholly 
or  in  part." 

Those  present  were  deeply  im- 
pressed. None  could  explain  what 
they  had  seen  there  in  the  brilliant 
gas  light  of  that  stately  old  room 
though  each  one  present  agreed 
that  Foster  did  possess  a  most  re- 
markable gift  and  that  he  was  able 
to  tell  persons  astounding  secrets 
in  a  most  marvelous  manner. 

Devoted  Wife  Returns  from  Spirit 

One  warm  afternoon  in  New 
York,  during  the  summer  of  1872, 
a  gentleman  and  his  wife  were 
seated  in  their  home  discussing 
various  subjects  of  the  day. 
Charles  Foster  was  at  that  time  the 
man  of  the  hour  in  Spiritualist 
circles.  This  gentleman  and  his 
wife  were  not  Spiritualists.  They 
had  never  attended  a  seance.  In 
fact,  they  did  not  believe  in  Spir- 
itualism. 

In  a  joking  manner,  after  read- 
ing a  current  write-up  of  Foster's 
work  in  the  newspaper  that  after- 
noon, the  old  gentleman  turned  to 
his  wife  and  said.  ''Wife,  if  you  die 
first  will  you  come  to  see  me 
again?  Laughing  she  replied, 
"Certainly  I  wilt"  "In  what 
shape"  said  he,  "will  you.  come, 
so  that  I  may  be  sure  of  your 
identity?" 

Pausing  to  think  a  moment  the 
wife  glanced  out  of  the  open  win- 
dow on  the  far  side  of  the  room. 
Across  the  street  in  the  park  she 
observed  a  beautiful  white  fawn. 
"I  will  come  in  the  shape  of  tluit 
fawn." 

Having  no  real  interest  in  Fos- 
ter, or  in  Spiritualism,  this  of 
course  was  to  them  a  passing  joke. 
Several  years  later,  however,  the 
wife  did  pass  on.  Overwhelmed 
with  grief  the  heartbroken  hus- 
band finally  decided  to  consult 
Foster  whose  fame  was  then  even 
more  widely  known  than  before. 

At  the  interview  with  Foster,  the 
old  gentleman  wrote  out  his  ques- 
tions and  placed  them  on  the  table 
in  the  usual  procedure  but  nothing 
occurred. 

Tried  to  Please 

"Strange,"  said  Foster  as  he 
continued  to  place  the  folded  pa- 
pers one  after  the  other  on  his 
forehead,  "I  feel  no  influence 
whatever.  I  fear  I  am  not  in  the 
proper  condition  today  to  satisfy 
you." 

Not  wishing  to  disappoint  the 
old  gentleman,  Foster  waited  a  few 
moments  and  then  placed  the  pa- 
pers to  his  forehead  again. 

Suddenly  he  j  umped  up  with 
the  most  astounded  look  on  his 
face.  At  the  same  time  he  seemed 
to  be  brushing  or  pushing  some- 
thing from  his  lap.  Though  out- 
wardly nothing  was  visible. 

Then  almost  apologetically  he 
explained  to  his  visitor,  "/  know 
I  must  be  out  of  sorts,  unstrung, 
for  although  many  strange  things 
are  constantly  happening,  I  never 
hud  an  experience  that  startled  me 
so  before.  It  may  seem  very  fool- 
ish to  you,  but  as  I  had  one  of 
your  slips  pressed  to  my  forehead, 
suddenly  looking  up,  I  saiv  a  beau- 
tiful   white   fawn    run    across    the 


floor  towards  me,  and  it  jumped 
into  my  lap  the  moment  7  started 
from  my  chair.  I  cannot  account 
for  it — cannot  understand  it;  I 
only  knoiv  I  saw  just  what  I  have 
described." 

As  he  rose  to  leave  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  too  deeply  moved  to 
speak.  As  he  said  later,  he  was 
"afraid  to  do  so." 

Another  Remarkable  Seance 

In  the  winter  of  1873,  at  a  pri- 
vate seance  on  one  of  his  southern 
tours  Foster  had  answered  several 
ordinary  questions  for  two  young 
men  when  suddenly  he  sprang  to 
his  feet  with  an  expression  of 
tragic  horror  on  his  face. 

"Oh  God!  It's  horrible!  It's 
horrible!"  As  the  words  came 
from  his  lips  he  clasped  his  hands 
before  his  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
terrible  vision.  His  whole  being 
shook  with  emotion.  As  usual  the 
room  was  brilliantly  lighted. 
Everything  and  everyone  present 
was  plainly  visible.  No  one  but 
Foster  had  seen  the  terrible  vision 
whatever  it  was.  And  he  was  tre- 
mendously shaken.  Of  that  there  j 
was  no  doubt. 

Still  struggling  with  the  horror  i 
of  his  vision,  Foster  turned  to  one 
of  the  young  men  and  continued 
by  saying:  It  is  your  fatlier  I  see! 
He  died  fearfully.  He  died  fear- 
fully! He  was  in  Texas — on  a\ 
horse — with  cattle.  He  was  alone. 
It  is  the  prairies!  Alone!  The\ 
horse  fell!  He  was  under  it!  His  , 
thigh  ivas  broken — horribly  brok- 

"Tlie  horse   ran  away  and  left 
him!    He  lay  there  stunned!  Then 
he  came  to  his  senses!    Oh!     His  | 
thigh  was  dreadful!    Sueh  agony! 
My  God!    Such  agony/" 

Remarkable  Evidence 

At  this  point,  Foster  almost 
screamed  his  words.  Then  he  re- 
mained quiet  for  a  moment.  Gath- 
ering himself  together  he  con- 
tinued, "He  was  four  days  dying, 
four  days  dying — of  starvation  and 
thirst." 

Then  again,  for  several  moments 
Foster  seemed  to  be  looking  far 
off,  as  if  he  saw  some  terrible 
scene  invisibly  pictured  in  space. 

Speaking  again,  he  said,  "His 
thigh  swelled  to  the  size  of  his 
body.  Clouds  of  flies  settled  on 
him — flies  and  vermin  —  and  he 
cliewed  his  own  arm  and  drank 
his  own  blood.  He  died  mad. 
And  my  God!  He  crawled  three 
miles  in  those  four  days!  Man! 
Man!  That's  how  your  father 
died!" 

With  these  words  Foster  sank  | 
back  in  his  chair  completely  ex- 
hausted. Tears  filled  the  eyes  of 
one  of  the  young  men.  Speaking  I 
for  the  first  time  the  other  young  I 
man  said:  "It's  true.  His  father  I 
ivas  a  stock  raiser  in  Texas,  and  I 
after  he  had  been  missing  from  I 
his  drove  for  over  a  week,  they  T 
found  him  dead  and  swollen  with\ 
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his  leg  broken.  They  tracked  him 
a  good  distance  from  where  he 
must  have  fallen.  But  nobody  ever 
heard  till  now  how  he  died." 

Windfall  from  Heaven 

Probably  no  seance  of  Foster's 
ever  received  such  widespread  pub- 
licity as  the  one  which  he  gave 
for  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeLong  of 
San  Francisco.  Under  the  head- 
ing of  "A  Windfall  from  Heaven," 
a  detailed  review  of  this  seance  ap- 
peared in  "The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle"  of  January  23rd,  1874. 
Space  here  permits  only  a  brief 
summary  of  that  article. 

On  this  particular  evening  at 
this  seance,  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
DeLong  and  others  were  seated  in 
a  brilliantly  lighted  sitting  room 
of  the  Grand  Hotel  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, when  Foster  suddenly 
stopped  smoking.  Turning  as  if 
speaking  to  a  spirit  he  said:  "Oh, 
you  will  write  this  message  will 
you?  Well,  alright."  Whereupon 
he  took  up  a  pen  and  dashed  off 
the  following: 

"To  my  daughter  Ida  — -  Ten 
years  ago  I  entrusted  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  Thomas  Madden  to 
invest  for  me  in  certain  lands.  Af- 
ter my  death,  he  failed  to  account 
for  the  investment  to  my  execu- 
tors. The  money  was  invested  and 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
land  were  bought,  and  one-half  of 
this  land  now  belongs  to  you.  I 
paid  Madden,  on  account,  my 
share  of  the  purchase,  $650.  He 
must  be  made  to  make  settlement. 
Your  father, Vineyard." 

Ida  was  Mrs.  DeLong's  given 
name.  Prior  to  the  seance  both 
she  and  Mr.  DeLong  had  openly 
said  that  they  did  not  believe  in 
Spiritualism.  Mr.  DeLong,  how- 
ever, had  enough  faith  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  particular  message 
so  that  he  did,  on  the  following 
day,  call  in  person  to  see  Mr.  Mad- 


den at  the  Occidental  Hotel  in 
San  Francisco. 

Upon  entering  Mr.  Madden's 
rooms,  Mr.  DeLong  explained  that 
his  mission  concerned  some  un- 
settled business  regarding  his 
father-in-law's  estate. 

Quickly  Mr.  Madden  explained 
that  there  was  a  deed  ivhich  was 
waiting  to  be  transferred  to  Mrs. 
DeLong.  He  had  held  it  up  he 
said  because  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeLong 
had  been  absent  from  the  city, 
which  of  course  was  true.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  DeLong  had  that  week 
returned  from  an  extended  tour 
of  the  Orient. 

The  following  day,  Mrs.  DeLong 
was  given  her  deed  to  half  the 
property.  At  the  same  time  she 
declined  her  first  offer  to  sell  for 
$18,000.  preferring  to  wait  for  a 
further   increase   in    value. 

Foster  Passed  Away  in  Salem 

Shortly  after  his  return  from 
Australia  in  June,  1874,  Foster 
suffered  a  serious  breakdown.  His 
desire  to  give  so  much  of  himself 
finally  resulted  in  a  complete  col- 
lapse, from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered.  His  health  returned  to 
some  extent,  in  the  months  that 
followed,  but  his  mind  drifted  in- 
to a  hopeless  state. 

In  this  tragic  condition,  he  lin- 
gered for  nearly  a  year.  Loving 
hands  were  surrounding  him  with 
every  comfort  when,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  December  15th.  1875,  he 
slipped  away  into  Tht  Great  Be- 
yond.   He  was  only  fifty-two. 

His  last  hours  were  beautiful  to 
remember.  Those  who  were  close 
to  him  saw  the  great  change. 
Spirit  friends  from  The  Other  Side 
of  Life  clustered  near.  They  wel- 
comed him  with  open  arms. 

Luther  Colby  of  "The  Banner 
of  Light"  in  Boston  was  among 
those  who  helped  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  his  funeral.  (See  Page 
11. 


On  Thursday,  December  17th, 
1875,  in  the  parlor  of  the  old  Fos- 
ter home  at  14  William  Street, 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  the  Rev. 
George  S.  Hosmer,  of  Salem  Uni- 
tarian Church,  delivered  an  elo- 
quent sermon  based  on  those  in- 
spiring words  spoken  two  thou- 
sand years  before  by  that  Great 
Man  of  Galilee. 

Through  the  handsomely  carved 
French  windows  of  that  stately 
Victorian  parlor  heaven-guided 
sunbeams  blest  each  love-sent-rose. 
Over  the  shining  walnut  casket 
devoted  friends  placed  a  beautiful 
blanket  of  Foster's  favorite  flow- 
ers. Woven  in  gleaming  gold  into 
its  satin  center  Was  one  word, 
"Rest." 

Through  the  years,  from  every 
country  in  the  world,  people  have 
come  to  visit  Charles  Foster's 
grave,  at  Harmony  Grove,  in  Old 
Salem. 
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Eight  'Basic  Books'  on  Spiritualist  Philosophy  have 
been  approved  by  the  National  Council  of  the  Spiritualists' 
National  Union,  as  a  foundation  for  the  National  Educa- 
tion Scheme  and  for  the  guidance  of  S.N.U.  Exponents. 

This  decision  marks  the  completion  of  all  the  various 
courses  of  instruction  which  have  been  prepared  by  the 
S.N.U.  Education  Secretary,  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson, 
and  which  now  constitute  a  complete  National  Education 
Scheme . 

This  scheme  provides  facilities  for  the  education  of  ex- 
ponents, mediums,  healers,  church  officers  and  members, 
by  means  of  correspondence  courses,  and  the  education 
of  members  in  their  churches  by  means  of  beginners' 
classes   and    discussion    groups. 

During  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  these  courses, 
which  have  taken  four  years,  it  was  found  necessary  in 
the  discussions  of  the  Education  Committee  and  the 
National  Council  to.  approve  certain  authoritative  books 
on  Spiritualist  philosophy,  upon  which  the  National 
Council  Education  Scheme  could  be  built. 
Council     Approves 

At  the  Council  Meeting  of  the  Union  on  April  16th  the' 
following  list  of  books  was  finally  approved. 
The  Harmonial  Philosophy  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis. 
The  Arcana  of  Spiritualism  by  Hudson  Tuttle. 
Spirit   Teachings   by   Stainton   Moses. 
The  Lyceum  Manual  by  Emma  Hardinge  Britten,  Alfred 

Kitson  and  Harry  Kersey. 
On  the  Edge  of  the  Etheric  by  Arthur  Findlay. 
The  Rock  of  Truth  by  Arthur  Findlay. 
The  Unfolding  Universe  by  Arthur  Findlay. 
Spiritualism ,     A  Philosophy  of  Life  by  W .  H .  Evans . 

This  list  will  be  added  to,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
National  Council  as  new  basic  contributions  to  Spirit- 
ualist Philosophy  are  published,  so  that  the  foundation 
of  the  Education  Scheme  will  always  be  up  to  date  and  in 
harmony  with  modern  thought  and  science. 

A  full  and  comprehensive  syllabus  of  the  completed 
National  Education  Scheme  is  now  being  prepared  for 
publication,  and  will  eventually  be  available  to  all 
members  and  churches. 

Andrew  Jackson  Davis 
The  Harmonial  Philosophy  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis 
\  has  always  been  regarded  by  Spiritualists,   throughout 
1  the  whole  history  of  the  Movement,  as  representing  the 
I  real   fundamental   philosophy    of    Spiritualism    and    the 
I  greatest  contribution  to  our  literature.     It  is  both  scien- 
j  tine  and  rational,  and  is  described  in  Davis'  book,  The 
I  Great  Harmonia,  as  "A  Philosophical  Revelation  of  the 
,  Natural,   Spiritual  and  Celestial  Universe." 
'.      W.  H.  Evans,  an  authority  on  the  Harmonial  Philoso- 
I  phy ,  has  written-a  book  entitled  The  Harmonial  Philosophy 
1  of  .Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  which  contains   the   essence  of 
|  Davis'  teachings ,  and  this  was  the  first  book  to  be  approved 
1  by  the  S.N.U. 

Hudson  Tuttle 

Hudson  Tuttle  was  one  of  the  founders  of  rational 
I  Spiritualism.  Like  Davis,  he  was  inspired  by  the  spirit 
)  people  and  in  his  Arcana  of  Spiritualism  he  propounds 
\  the  new  revelation  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
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Stainton  Moses  ^ 

Spirit  Teachings  is  the  greatest  British  classic  on  Spirit-  N# 

ualist  philosophy.     No  less  than  forty -nine  spirit  workers  J^g 

constituted  the  organisation  behind  this  great  revelation  "vg 

of  Truth,  of  which  Imperator  was  the  leader.      Stainton  CT 

Moses  was  a  spirit  controlled  writer ,  and  being  a  Church  of  f* 

England  clergyman,  he  was  at  first  most  hostile  to  the  nr 

spirit  teachings  which  were  given  through  his  hand.     In  i^S 

fact  the  whole  book  is  a  record  of  the  struggle  of  the  con-  vs 

tradictions  between  Spiritualist  philosophy  as  given  by  the  yL 

spirits  and  Stainton  Moses'  orthodox  Christian  beliefs.  By  k. 

the  very  nature  of  the  book  therefore  the  basic  teachings  of  (Y 

Spiritualism    are    emphasised    in   the    strongest   possible  rt 

manner,  as  each  orthodox  criticism  is  met  by  rational  ^ 

argument  and  truth .    In  the  end  Stainton  Moses'  orthodox  ^ 

contentions  were   defeated,    and  he   became   one   of  the  Vj 

founders  of  the  British  Spiritualist  Movement .  Q 

Emma    Hardinge    Britten  %A 

Emma    Hardinge    Britten   had   the   greatest   power   of  ^j 

oratory  ever  possessed  by  an  exponent  of  Spiritualism.  Her  %A 

eloquent  spirit  inspired  lectures  were  recorded  in  the  Spirit-  ul 

ualist  journals  of  her  day.     In  a  memorable   address  in  Q 

the  Cleveland  Hall,  London  on  April  30th,  1871,  she  out-  rr 

lined  the  principles  contained  in  the  S  .N .U .  Seven  Prin-  ri 

ciples  under  the  inspiration  of  the  discarnate  spirit  of  WS 

Robert  Owen,  the  founder  of  Socialism.  ^jf. 

She  was  joint  author  with  Alfred  Kitson  and  Harry  fc. 

Kersey  of  The  Lyceum  Manual  which  was  published  on  Q 

March  31st,  1887'.  in 

On  the  18th  November,  1887,  she  founded  and  became  ^ 

first  editor  of  the  Two  Worlds.  & 

She   also    founded   the    Spiritualists'    National    Union  vj 

on  July  6th,    1890.  (5. 

These   four   great    achievements   have    earned   for   her  r~f 

recognition  as  one  of  the  great  founders  and  authorities  of  rf 

the  Movement .  ^f 

Arthur  Findlay  /&* 

The  two  greatest  living  authorities  and  writers  on  the  r* 

philosophy    of    Spiritualism    are     undoubtedly    Arthur  k* 

Findlay  and  W.  H.  Evans.    The  addition  of  the  works  of  Sh 

these  writers  to  the  S.N.U.  Basic  Books  on  Spiritualism  \2. 

brings  them  up  to  date.  Q 

To  Arthur  Findlay  is  due  the  credit  for  modernising  (T 

Spiritualism ,  and  bringing  its  science  and  philosophy  into  ri 

harmony  with  the  latest  discoveries  of  modern  science .  His  M 

Trilogy  of  Spiritualism — On  the  Edge  of  the  Etheric,  The  ^j 

Rock  of  Truth ,  and  The  Unfolding  Universe  have  given  usa  U 

modern  and  rational  interpretation  of  Spiritualism,  con-  0 

trasting  its  teachings  with  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  £* 

orthodox  Christian  dogmas.  r^ 

W.  H.  Evans  fT 

Evans  specialises  in  the  deeper  spiritual  and  mystical  ^e 

aspects  of  Spiritualist  philosophy.    He  gives  us  spiritual  (F 

truths  as  only  a  Seer,  inspired  by  higher  spirits  can  reveal,  r* 

His  writings,  whilst  having  a  foundation  of  science  and  ^ 

reason,  have  a  lofty  superstructure  of  mystical  and  spirit-  ^g 

ual  beauty  which  has  greatly  enhanced  and  spiritualised  Vg 
our  philosophy.     His  book  Spiritualism,  A  Philosophy  of  CL 

Life  is  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  our  Literature .  f^ 
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SPIRITUALISM'S  GREATEST  PIONEERS 


By  M.  E.  CADWALLADER 

(Taken   from   Jan.   27,    1923.   issue 
of  "Progressive  Thinker") 

CORA  L.  V.  RICHMOND  is  per- 
haps, next  to  Andrew  Jack- 
son Davis,  the  most  univer- 
sally known  worker  in   the 
!  ranks   of   Spiritualism.     She   was 
,  born  on  April  21,  1840,  near  Cuba, 
C  Y.     Her  father  was  David  W. 
Scott,  and  her  mother  Lodensa  But- 
terfield  Scott.    Both  the  father  and 
the   mother   were   liberal-minded, 
and  so,  when   strange  manifesta- 
tions appeared  in  their  daughter, 
they  were  not  surprised. 
At  The  Age  of  1 1 
When    mediumistic    experience 
came   to   young   Cora    Scott,    she 
;  knew  nothing  o£  Spiritualism  and 
was  then  only  11  years  of  age.  She 
j  was  unusually  sensitive;  and  it  is 
j  related    that    the    first    visitation 
-  came  to  her  in  the  fall  of  1851. 
j  She  seemingly  fell  asleep  in  the 
'  garden;  and  on  her  return  to  con- 
i  sciousness  found  that  the  slate,  up- 
j  on  which  she  had  intended  to  write 
!  a     composition,    was    filled    with 
'  writing  that  was  not  her  own.  This 
|  proved    to    be    a    communication 
|  from    a    deceased    sister    of    her 
mother,  and  Cora  had  never  seen 
■  or  scarcely  heard  of  her,  as  she 
had  passed  away  early;   but  her 
mother,  becoming  frightened,  told 
Cora  to  tell  nothing  about  what 
had  happened. 

These  manifestations  occurred 
frequently,  and,  as  the  years  went 
by,  Cora  Scott  developed  medium 
ship  in  a  remarkable  way.  At  the 
age  of  11  years,  she  made  her 
first  appearance  as  a  platform 
speaker  at  Lake  Mills,  Wisconsin. 
Wherever  she  appeared,  those  who 
heard  were  nonplussed  by  the  won- 
derful flow  of  language  in  so  young 
a  child. 

During  the  first  three  or  four 
years  of  her  work,  Cora  was  con- 
trolled by  a  German  physician,  at 
a   given   hour   each   day,  to  heal 
those  who  called  at  her  father's 
I  home   for   that   purpose,    and   she 
'  performed  many  remarkable  cures. 
However,  from  the  first  it  was  an- 
l  nounced  that  Cora's  mission  was 
i  be  a  speaker,  and  the  healing 
Es  discontinued.    The  child  medi- 
um was  withdrawn  from  school,  and 
her     subsequent     education     was 
under  her  spirit  guides  during  her 
trance  state. 

Her  Early  Work 

In  1853  Cora's  father,  David 
Scctt,   passed   to   the   higher   life, 

'  and  in  the  fall  of  1854  she  began 
her  work  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  remain- 
ing there  two  years.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1856,  she  located  in  New 
York  City,  making  that  her  head- 
quarters. From  there  she  visited 
the  large  eastern  cities,  performing 

B  important  work  in  Philadelphia 
other  places.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1857,  she 
made  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
western  cities,  visiting  Baltimore, 
Cleveland,  Akron,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  many  other  towns, — 
her  headquarters  still  remaining  in 
New  York. 

In  September,  1862,  she  visited 
and  spoke  in  Chicago  and  remained 
there  for  the  winter,  filling  en- 
gagements in  other  places  from 
there.  Washington,  D.  C,  was  the 
scene  of  her  labors,  beginning  in 
the  winter  of  1865-66. 
During  the  reconstruction  period, 

I  the  Committee  of  Reconstruction 
from  both  houses  of  Congress 
called  upon  Miss  Scott  as  often  as 

i  twice  each  week  for  advice  from 

;  the  spirit  side  of  life.    The  years 

i  1865  to  1872  were  spent  mainly  in 

j  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  spring  of  1872  she  visited 
England,  where  her  lectures  were 
listened  to  with  rapt  attention  by 
al!  who  heard  her.  In  the  fall  of 
1875  she  returned  to  America.  She 
Visited  England  in  1880,  returning 
to  Chicago  in  November,  having 
been  on  leave  of  absence  from  her 

|  Chicago  work. 

"The  Church  of  the  Soul" 
In  the  fall  of  1876,  she  became 

I  permanently  located  in  Chicago, 
from  there  extending  her  work  to 

j  many  other  places.  Her  first  per- 
manent work  In  Chicago  was  under 
he  auspices  of  the  First  Society 

j  vf  Spiritualists,  which  changed  Its 
frame  later  to  the  First  Spiritualist 
Church.  In  1896,  on  May  3rd,  Mrs. 
Richmond  founded  "THE  CHURCH 
w    THE    SOUL,"    which    super- 


CORA  L  V.  RICHMOND  in  HER  83rd 
YEAR,  PASSES  to  the  HIGHER  LIFE.  A  WILL- 
ING and  OBEDIENT  INSTRUMENT  of  HEAVEN 
WHO  FOUGHT  for  LIBERTY  and  for  the  FREE- 
DOM of  HUMAN  BODIES. 

AT  the  AGE  of    11    SHE   HEARD  "THE 
VOICES"  and  HEEDED  the  CALL 
• -• 

seded  the  First  Spiritualist 
Church. 

Many  volumes  of  her  discourses 
have  been  published;  she  was  also 
the  author  of  many  books,  among 
which  are:  "Hesperia,"  "Ouina's 
Canoe,"  a  volume  for  children. 
"Psychosophy,"  or  "Soul  Teach- 
ings," is  the  crowning  work  of 
her  life  and  has  been  widely  cir- 
culated. It  embodies  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Church  of  the 
Soul  is  based.  It  is  a  statement  of 
spiritual  principles  which  solve  the 
riddles  of  human  life.  It  will  be 
read  and  studied  more  as  time  goes 
on  and  will  let  the  light  shine 
upon  a  suffering  humanity. 

"The  Life  Work  of  Mrs.  Cora  L. 
V.  Richmond,"  by  Harrison  D. 
Barrett,  the  first  President  of  the 
N.  S.  A.,  is  a  clear  account  of  her 
life  and  work  up  to  the  year  1894. 
Since  then  her  labors  before  the 
public  were  continuous  till  the 
year  1912,  or  thereabouts.  She  has 
since  spoken  at  several  conven- 
tions and  has  completed  the  writ- 
ing of  "Psychosophy."  She  has 
written  and  published  "My  Experi- 
ences While  Out  Of  My  Body," 
several  addresses  to  Congress; 
"Dedication  of  the  Palace  of 
Peace,"  besides  several  other  simi- 
lar works  yet  to  be  published. 
"Psychopathy,"  given  under  the 
control  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  is  a 
set  of  lessons  in  healing.  She 
wrote  the  "Last  Greeting,"  a  poem, 
which  completed  her  work  shortly 
before  she  passed  away. 

The  above  is  a  brief  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  one  who  has  given 
more  than  71  years'  service  in  the 
cause  of  Spiritualism.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  more  than  a  brief 
account  of  her  achievements. 
Wherever  Spiritualism  is  known, 
her  name  is  also  known. 


and  has  completed  its  mission,  her 
work  as  a  ministrant  and  guide  in 
spirit  life  still  is  potent  and  be- 
yond human  realization.  She  is 
neither  dead  nor  asleep,  but  glori- 
ously alive,  taking  her  place  among 
those  who  help  to  shape  the  des- 
tinies of  men  and  nations." 
Writer's  Testimony 

Theodore  Flammer,  who  was  one 
of  her  ardent  admirers,  sends  the 
following  tribute: 

"Cora  L.  V.  Richmond,  in  her 
83rd  year,  has  recently  passed  to 
the  higher  life.  Thus  another 
doughty  warrior  in  the  cause  of 
Modern  Spiritualism  has  laid  down 
her  lance  and  shield.  'Finis'  has 
been  written  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  record  of  her  wonderful  earth 


A  Gifted   Leader 

Among  her  gifts  were  the  poeti- 
cal improvisations  which  were 
given  both  as  a  prelude  and  i 
peroration.  These  never  failed  to 
impress  the  hearers  and  to  solicit 
sympathy,  due  perhaps  to  her  mis- 
sion as  a  medium  and  revelator. 
Working  in  the  vineyard,  she  has 
filled  every  department  as  a  leader, 
organizer,  pastor  and  missionary. 

During  her  different  trips 
abroad,  she  created  quite  an  im- 
pression by  her  remarkable  ad- 
dresses, and  probably  '  no  other 
speaker  in  the  ranks  has  had  more 
"resses  published  than  Mrs. 
Richmond. 

For  many  years,  her  husband, 
William  Richmond,  took  down  in 
shorthand  every  address  that  fell 
from  her  lips,  and  many  of  them 
were  published. 

Ashton's  Tribute 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Ashton  (Associate  Pas- 
tor of  the  Church  of  the  Soul),  in 
a  tribute  to  her  life  and  work,  says: 
'For  46  years  she  was  my  pastor, 
my  teacher,  my  friend.  The  glori- 
ous work  of  the  guides  through 
her,  their  chosen  instrument,  gave 
to  the  commonest  life  a  vital  sig- 
nificance. I  should  like  to  empha- 
size the  spirit  of  obedience  and 
duty  with  which  Mrs.  Richmond 
followed  unfalteringly  the  leader- 
ship of  her  guides,  no  matter 
where  it  might  lead  her.  They 
never  compromised  with  what  they 
discerned  as  truth. 

As  the  years  went  on,  many 
wonderful  and  prophetic  utter- 
ances were  given  from  her  lips, 
and  in  her  volume  of  'Psychoso- 
phy' are  embodied  some  of  her 
visions  and  prophesies. 

"One  of  her  most  interesting 
books  is  called  'My  Experiences 
While  Out  Of  My  Body.'  It  is  to  be 
republished,  with  part  two  added, 
and  will  be  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  testimony  from  the  spirit 
side  of  life. 

"In  my  opinion,  Mrs.  Richmond 
was  the  most  remarkable,  faithful 
and  most  frank  of  all  mediums  who 
act  as  open  doors  between  the  two 
worlds.  I  feel  that  though  her 
work,  in  the  human  form,  is  ended 


experiences;  they  are  a  part  of  the 
annals  of  the  spiritual  movement 
she  so  ably  defended,  and  they  will 
pass  into  history  as  an  example 
of  the  loyal  devotion  of  a  willing 
and  obedient  instrument  of  heaven. 

"Her  life  work  is  but  one 
those  'Living  Monuments,'  reared 
by  many  of  the  chosen  ones  gone 
on  before  her.  It  is  a  testimonial, 
'eternal  in  the  heavens,  not  mad 
with  hands.'  It  proclaims  the  truth 
of  spirit  communion  and  illus- 
trates their  ineffable  power  in  pro- 
moting the  spiritual  reformation  of 
the  age. 

"At  the  age  of  11,  like  'Joan  of 
Arc,'  she  heard  'the  voices'  and 
heeded  their  call.  She  snatched  the 
standard  of  'Modern  Spiritualism 
from  the  'thunders'  of  a  'new  Sinai 
and  entered  upon  her  mission. 

"Holding  aloft  her  standard  and 
proclaiming  the  'paramountcy  of 
the  spirit,*  she  entered  the  battl 
in  the  early  fifties  during  the  stir- 
ring 'ante-bellum'  times.  She 
fought  for  liberty;  she  fought  for 
the  freedom  of  human  bodies,  for 
freedom  from  chattel  slavery,  what- 
ever the  race,  color  or  creed;  for 
freedom  of  the  mind  from  the  fet- 
ters of  church  and  Mammon;  for 
freedom  of  the  human  spirit  from 
the  fear  of  death,  and  for  freedom 
from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance 
and  superstition!  Who  can  know 
the  comfort  this  evangel  brought 
to  'them  that  mourn'? 

She  boldly  predicted  coming 
events  and  important  battles  to 
occur  during  the  ensuing  war,  and 
withstood  with  fortitude  the  vicious 
opposition  of  her  enemies  —  both 
those  of  the  church  and  those  who 
proved  themselves  traitors  to  their 
country. 

"She  carried  her  standard 
through  the  trying  ordeals  of  civil 
war,  struggling  with  the  hates,  pre- 
judices and  persecutions  of  the 
hour,  and  ever  holding  the  inter- 
ests of  Modern  Spiritualism  to  the 
fore! 

'She  then  went  to  England  and 
there  threw  the  gauge  of  battle 
at  the  feet  of  entrenched  Material- 
Though  temporarily  ignored 
by  the  scientists,  she  confidently 
left  the  token  of  her  challenge  for 


future  attention.  Undisturbed,  with 
a  calm  dignity,  she  presented  her 
message,  elaborating  it  in  numer- 
ous discourses  in  accordance  with 
the  definite  plan  of  her  spirit 
guides. 

"The  irrefutable  power  of  her 
logic,  the  beautiful  eloquence  of 
her  oratory,  and  the  no  less  potent 
sympathy  of  her  plea,  aroused  not 
merely  the  intellectual  faculties, 
but  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  as 
well.  It  brought  earlier  fruits  of 
her  efforts  than  could  possibly 
have  been  expected,  while  the  later 
attention  which  Modern  Spiritual- 
ism compelled,  justified  the  judg- 
ment of  her  spirit  guides  in  de- 
pending upon  the  potency  of  their 
challenge. 

"Among  the  early  fruits  we  have, 
chiefly:  Sir  William  Crookes,  Al- 
fred Russel  Wallace,  Professor 
Hare,  Judge  Edmonds,  Dr.  Dexter, 
many  poets,  scholars  and  promi- 
nent men  and  women  whose  names 
are  not  available  at  the  moment. 

Among  the  fruits  of  later  date 
are  many  scientists  and  scholars, 
a  few  of  whom  are:  F.W.H.  Myers, 
William  James,  Richard  Hodgson, 
James  H.  Hyslop,  W.  F.  Barrett, 
Gurney,  and  then  later  came  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge,  Sir  Conan  Doyle,  W. 
J.  Crawford,  A.  E.  Powell,  Cesare 
Lombroso,  Camille  Flammarion 
and  others. 

Culminating  Work 

"Returning  to  America,  she  came 
to  Chicago.  Here  her  mission  evi- 
dently began  writing  its  last  chap 
ter.  Her  work  seemed  to  culminate 
in  the  founding  of  the  Church  of 
the  Soul  in  1896. 

"In  connection  with  the  N.  S.  A. 
her  labors  were  given  without  stint; 
bringing  splendid  results.  She  was 
its  Vice  President  and  National  Lec- 
turer. She  was  ever  loyal  with 
voice  and  pen  to  its  interests,  and 
although  finally  too  feeble  to  at- 
tend its  conventions,  she  kept  in 
close  touch  with  its  proceedings. 

Even  the  last  annual  convention 
but  a  few  months  prior  to  her  tran- 

tion,  had  a  line  from  her  pen, 
proving  that  up  to  the  last,  in 
heart  and  soul,  she  was  true  to  the 
welfare  of  Modern  Spiritualism, 
and  ever  concerned  about  the  spir- 

tual  contentment  and  happiness 
of  mankind.  She  has  wielded  not 
y  a  profound  influence  upon  the 
thought  of  the  age,  but  has  formed 
many  tender  ties  of  friendship  and 

ffection  of  those  that  deeply  feel 
the  bodily  separation. 

"They,  I  am  sure,  will  believe 
with  me  that  she  would  say  to  us, 
as  Christ  said  to  his  disciples:  'In 
my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions; I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you;  if  if  were  not  so  I  would  have 
told  you!' 

"Yes,  she  will  prepare  a  place 
for  us!  Indeed,  did  she  not  begin 
long  ago  to  labor  to  that  end  while 
yet  with  us? 

"For  a  long  time  her  frail  bark 
has  been  eagerly  tugging  at  its 
moorings!  Finally,  on  Jan.  3,  1923, 
the  release  came,  and  the  bark 
gently  floated  out  upon  the  ocean 
of  eternity!  But  not  without  rudder 
and  helm,  for  with  the  unerring 
accuracy  of  the  magnetic  needle 
its  bow  points  to  the  destined  goal: 
her  mansion  in  the  Father's  house! 
Au    Revoir 

"When  in  imagination  we  picture 
to  ourselves  the  glory  of  her  re- 
ception; when  the  Spiritualists 
who  have  developed  clairvoyance 
can  behold  the  vision  in  all  its 
beauty;  when  we  can  realize  her 
happiness  in  meeting  the  many 
kindly  deeds  she  performed  in  her 
earth  life,  the  thoughts  and  deeds 
that  now  embellish  her  spirit 
home;  when  we  reflect  upon  these 
things,  surely,  our  sweet  sadness 
at  her  bodily  absence  is  quickly 
transmuted  into  gladness,  and  thus 
are  we  inspired  to  send  her  greet- 
ing: 'Not  adieu,'  we  say  to  thee, 
dear  one,  but  just  simply,  'au 
revoir.'  In  the  interim  let  us  re- 
member that  through  this  transi- 
tion we  shall,  in  spirit,  be  drawn 
nearer  to  one  another  than 
before!" 

Rev.  Hattie  F.  R.  King,  who  at- 
tended the  transition  services  of 
Mrs.  Cora  L.  V.  Richmond,  writes 
the  following: 

I  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to 
add  a  few  lines  of  appreciation  to 
this  record — an  appreciation  of  the 
light  shed  on  my  pathway  when 

(Continued  on  Page  10,  Col.  3) 
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been  forsaken  oy  sunory  souib. 
A  firm  belief  in  immortality 
seems  to  have  lost  its  importance 
and  this  fact  is  the  danger  of 
today. 

Science  has  brought  to  us  an 
easier  way  of  living,  but  has  also 
given  to  man  the  thought  that 
our  need  is  fundamentally  for  the 
material  things  of  life.  Elihu's  first 
speech  to  Job  contains  the  opinion: 
"It  is  not  the  great  that  are  wise, 
nor  the  aged  that  understand." 


room  until  he  gets  ready  to  give 
you  a  going-over. 

Man  has  inherited  from  God  the 
power  to  do  great  things.  The  day 
you  start  to  let  your  mind  work 
for  you,  that  day  will  Spiritualism 
become  "attractive."  Not  only  that, 
but  it  will  become  an  inexhaus- 
tible source  of  peaceful  human  re- 
lationships. And  we  are  led  to 
say,  "We  never  saw  it  after  this 
fashion"   (Mark  2:12). 


Cora  Richmond —{Continued  from  Paga  9)- 


I  was  led  by  the  spirit  to  become 
an  ardent  student  and  follower  of 
the  Soul  Teachings  and  spiritual 
philosophy,  given  through  the  won- 
derful mediumship  of  Cora  L.  V. 
Richmond.  I  was  brought  up  among 
the  Puritans,  in  the  strictest  or- 
thodoxy, in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

'When  I  came  to  Chicago,  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  philosophy  of  Spir- 
itualism until  I  heard  a  lecture 
given  by  Mrs.  Richmond.  Later  I 
became  a  charter  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Soul  and  was  a  faith- 
ful follower  and  worker  In  the 
same  for  over  thirty  years. 

'Mrs.  Richmond's  ministrations 
as  my  pastor  were  the  brightest, 
happiest  and  most  satisfying  of  my 
entire  life,  and  while  I  live  their 
memory  shall  not  die. 

'Mrs.  Richmond  has  passed  on  to 
the  realm  of  spirit,  doubtless  to 
continue  the  work  so  nobly  done 
while  on  this  planet." 

I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Mis.  Richmond  in  1893,  when  we 
attended  the  World's  Parliament  of 
Religion,  for  which  a  paper  had 
been  prepared  by  Mrs.  Richmond, 
but  evidently,  through  prejudice 
against  Spiritualism,  was  not  read 
to  that  body. 

The  N.  S.  A. 

At  this  time,  a  call  had  been 
sent  out  to  the  Spiritualists  of  the 
United  States  to  gather  in  Chicago, 
in  the  memorial  year  of  the  World's 
Fair,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
National  Association.  We  attended 
as  a  delegate  from  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Richmond  gave  the  address 
of  welcome  to  the  visiting  Spiritual- 
ists; and  during  the  days  of  the 
convention  she  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  work  of  the  organization,  be- 
ing then  elected  Vice  President  of 
that  body. 

This  seemed  a  little  strange,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Richmond 
had  never  been  in  favor  of  an  or 
ganization  of  Spiritualists,  for  in 
the  first  delegate  convention  in 
1865  she  and  Lizzie  Doten,  a  well- 
known  Spiritualist  worker,  publicly 
proclaimed  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  believe  in  an  organization  of 
Spiritualists,  and  left  the  conven- 
tion. 

However,  her  views  must  have 


changed  as  time  went  on,  because 
in  1893  the  First  Spiritualist 
Church,  of  which  she  was  the  pas- 
tor, obtained  a  charter  from  the 
National  Spiritualist  Association 
and  held  it  for  several  years  until 
the  Church  of  the  Soul  was  found- 
ed, when  it  was  returned  with  the 
statement  that,  while  its  officers 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  work 
of  the  National  Association,  they 
felt  that  the  Church  of  the  Soul 
was  founded  on  broader  lines;  and 
that,  while  the  Church  of  the  Soul 
could  include  Spiritualism,  Spirit- 
ialism  could  not  include  the 
Church  of  the  Soul,  in  other  words, 
the  lesser  could  not  include  the 
greater.  In  spite  of  this  fact  the 
most  cordial  relations  existed  be- 
tween Mrs.  Richmond  and  the  Na- 
tional Association. 

A  Momentous  Life 

Mrs.  Richmond  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  various  summer 
assemblies,  and  her  lectures  were 
always  popular.  Her  first  appear- 
ance in  "The  City  of  Light"  (now 
known  as  Lily  Dale  Assembly)  was 
in  1881,  since  time  she  has  served 
it  in  the  capacity  of  speaker  over 
and  over  again. 

The  life  of  Mrs.  Richmond  was 
a  momentous  one.  She  always 
claimed  that  her  education  came 
directly  from  spirit  life  and  that, 
while  she  was  in  a  trance  state 
before  the  public,  her  own  spirit 
was  being  educated  by  teachers 
in  spirit  life. 

In  presenting  this  brief  sketch 
to  our  readers,  we  feel  that  it  is  a 
duty  we  owe  to  Spiritualism  to 
place  on  record  something  that  will 
stand  for  all  time  as  a  memorial 
of  the  work  she  accomplished. 

Mrs.  Richmond  passed  to  spirit 
life  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  3,  1923,  at 
her  home  in  Chicago.  The  transi 
tion  services  were  held  at  the  beau- 
tiful chapel  in  Graceland  Ceme- 
tery on  Saturday,  Jan.  6.  Many  old 
time  friends  and  former  members 
of  the  Church  of  the  Soul  attended 
in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Dr.  George  B.  Warne  de- 
livered the  address.  Thus  ends  the 
life  history  of  one  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  movement, 
known  as  Modern  Spiritualism,  and 
as  a  worker  almost  from  its  in- 
ception. 


20    •    Sept.     12th:    Official    summer 

iions     at     Lake     Brady     Spiritualist 

Camp,     Brady     Lake.    Ohio.     For     195* 

programs       write:       DeUa       Kingsbury, 

Brady  Lake,  Ohio. 

una  I5th  to  August  22nd,  1954:  Official 
summer  sessions  at  Chesterfield  Spirit- 
ualist Camp,  Chesterfield,  Indiana;  for 
1954  piogram,  write:  Secretary,  Mabt* 
Riffle. 


una  26th-Sept.  ith:  Official  i 
slon  at  Camp  Silver  BeUe,  Mountain 
Springs  Hotel,  Ephrata,  Penna.t  Sec'y.. 
Ethel   Post-Parrlsh. 

una    2 6th -October    3rd:    Seventh    ___. 
season    of    The    Hydesville    Spiritualist 
Camp,    HydesviUe    (Newark)    N.    Y.i    for 
1954    programs,    write:    Rev,    Morgaw"™- 
Lewis,   Box   169,    Rensselaer.    N.    V. 


June  27  •  Sept.  5:  Annual  sessions  of 
FreeviUe  Spiritualist  Assembly.  Inc„ 
FrcevlUe,  N.  Y.  For  1954  program, 
write:  President.  Elmer  W.  Alvord, 
407   Hector  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

July  Ist-Aug.  31st:  Lily  Dale  Assembly. 
Lily  Dale,  N.  Y.;  For  1954  programs, 
write:  President,  WUllam  A.  Johnson, 
Lily    Dale.   N.    Y. 

July  3  -  August  2oth:  Annual  summer 
sessions  of  Ashley  Spiritualist  Camp  As- 
sociation, Woolley  Park,  Ashley.  OhiijJ; 
for  1954  program,  write:  Lucy  E.  Crea.- 
aap,  secretary.  Box  99.  Ashley.  Ohio. 


July  4th  ■  August  39thi  Annual  season 
of  New  Era  Spiritualist  Camp,  Route 
No.  2,  Box  517,  Canby,  Oregon;  For  1954 
programs,  write:  Howard  Cudabaclc, 
Route  No.  2,  Box  517,  Canby,  Oregon- 
July  H-Aug.  39:  Annual  season  of  th<a 
Harmony  Grove  Spiritualist  Associa- 
tion, Escondido,  California;  for  pro- 
grams, write:  Sec'y.,  Route  3,  Box  173, 
Escondido,   Calilornia. 

July  31st  ■  August  15th:  The  72nd  annual 
session  of  Temple  Heights  Spiritual 
Camp,  Northport,  Maine;  for  1954  pro- 
gram, write:  Edytha  B.  Meader.  Bo* 
236,  Togus,  Maine. 

August  Ist-August  29th:  The  72nd  annual 
convocation  of  the  Mississippi  Vallejr 
Spiritual  Association  at  Mt.  Pleasant 
Park,  Clinton,  Iowa.  For  1954  pro- 
grams write:  Grace  L.  Struve.  2423  H. 
3rd    Street,    Clinton,    Iowa. 

Aug.  22nd  -  Sept.  5th:  78th  annual  ses- 
sion Etna  Spiritualist  Camp,  Etna, 
Maine.  For  1954  programs,  write:  sea- 
rotary,  Myra  L.  Burgess,  41  Vaughn  St., 
Dovcr-Foxcroft,    Maine. 


Aug.  23rd-Aug,  29th:  The  Spiritualist 
Episcopal  Institute;  study  courses, 
classes;  Chesterfield  Spiritualist  Camp, 
Chesterfield,  Indiana;  For  prospectus, 
write:  Paulina  Swann,  Chesterfield, 
Indiana. 

August  2a,  27,  31;  Annual  Convention 
State  Spiritualist  AssociaUon  of  WafiS- 
Ington  at  Edgewood,  Washington. 

September  7,  »,  9,  10,  11,  12:  The  Second 
annual  session  of  classes  sponsored  by 
ths  Institute  of  Universal  Science, 
Mountain  Springs  Hotel,  Camp  Silver 
Belle,  Ephrata;  for  program  of  ceursao 
write,  Institute  re/istrar,  Carup  Silver 
BeUe.  Ephrata,   Perms. 

tan.  lit-  March  31st,  195S:  Annual  sea- 
son of  The  Southern  Caasadaga  Spirit- 
ualist Camp  Meeting  Association.  CasM- 
daga,   Florida;   President:   Ray   B.   BhDV 
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I^HE  original  plan  for  the  present  National  Education 
Scheme  of  the  Spiritualists'  National  Union  was 
submitted  to  the  National  Council  by  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson, 
the  Education  Secretary,  and  approved  at  the  October 
Meeting,  1946. 

The  final  details  of  organisation,  completing  the  scheme, 
were  recently  sent  to  the  Council  for  consideration  at  their 
October  Meeting  at  Belhaven  this  year.  Thus  during  the 
four  intervening  years  the  scheme  has  been  slowly  built 
up  and  consolidated;  an  organisation  of  over  two  dozen 
workers  has  been  created;  Mr.  Thompson  has  written  150 
lecturettes  which  have  provided  the  framework  of  the 
courses ;  twenty-two  text  books  have  been  carefully 
chosen  and  approved ;  special  courses  have  been  created  to 
cater  for  beginners,  members,  mediums,  healers,  speakers 
and  officers,  and  finally  a  complete  syllabus  has  been 
drafted  for  printing  and  circulating  amongst  members  and 
churches? . 

Continuous    Education 

la  his  original  letter  to  the  churches  dated,  November 
4th ,  1946 .  Mr .  Thompson  pointed  out  that  the  new  National 
Education  Scheme  was  based  upon  certain  fundamental 
principles — 

1.  It  should  provide  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
individual  member. 

2 .  It  should  cover  the  education  of  all  Spiritualists ,  of 
all  ages,  and  all  types;  the  child,  the  youth,  the 
adult,  and  the  worker.  The  S.N.U.  should  super- 
vise, guide,  and  provide  education  at  all  stages  of 
life.  Education  should  be  continuous  throughout 
the  life  of  every  Spiritualist. 

3.  It  should  provide  special  courses  of  instruction  for 
each  class  of  Worker  in  the  movement ,  the  medium , 
the  healer,  the  speaker,  and  the  official. 

4 .  It  should  win  the  whole  hearted  approval  and  support 
of  our  members,  otherwise  it  will  remain  a  mere 
paper  decree  from  above. 

The  scheme  has  now  been  in  existence  for  four  years, 
and  it  can  now  be  said  that  it  has  successfully  fulfilled  the 
above  req  u  irements . 

Children 

The  Roman  Church  considers  that  if  it  can  be  given  the 
chance  of  training  a  child  in  its  first  seven  years,  it  will 
have  won  that  child  for  Roman  Catholicism.  They  know 
that  the  child  possesses  the  power  of  quick  apprehension, 
and  that  impressions  at  this  age  are  deep  and  lasting. 
The  art  of  educating  a  child  depends  upon  the  training  and 
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Spirit  Guide  of  J.  J.  Morse 
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SPIRITUALISM 


IS  A  SCIENCE 
AND  A  RELIGION 

SPIRITUALISM  is  a  science 
and  a  religion. 
Spiritualism  is  a  science  be- 
cause its  claim  that  man  survives 
the  change  called  death  has 
been  scientifically  proved  to  be 
true.  Spiritualism  can  provide 
enquirers  with  evidence  that 
after  death,  man  continues  to 
live  on  in  the  Spirit  World,  from 
where  he  can  return  to  Earth  and 
communicate  with  those  he  has 
left  behind.  Evidence  of  the 
identity  of  returning  spirits  can 
be  established  by  means  of 
various  forms  of  mediumship, 
^lairvQ^mce^(seeiruj^SDiritsh 


nomena  and  Mediumship,  and  the  last  four  on  the  Seven 
Principles  and  the  Spirit  World.  These  lectures,  based  on 
the  S.N.U.  "Beginners'  Course"  lecturettes  could  be  run 
in  continuous  session  at  the  class,  to  constantly  cater  for 
new  members. 

Members 

Having  taken  the  Beginners'  Course  and  been  accepted 
into  the  membership,  the  new  member  should  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  his  Spiritualist  education. 

The  enormous  field  of  study  which  psychic  science  offers 
and  the  infinite  scope  of  Spiritualist  philosophy  should  be 
explained,  and  the  member  persuaded  to  join  the  Church 
Discussion  Group  for  which  a  special  series  of  lectures  is 
provided  by  the  scheme . 

For  this  purpose  churches  must  realise  that  it  is  not 
essential  to  engage  special  lecturers .  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  appoint  a  ieader  who  can  read  either  the  Two  Worlds 
Lecturettes  (there  are1  150  of  them)  or  articles  from  the 
Tivo  Worlds  or  chapters  from  the  S.N.U.  text  books. 

This  will,  continuously  provide  discussion  statements 
for  the  group  each  week.  It  is  assumed  of  course  that  the 
leader  will  at  least  understand  what  he  is  reading  so  that 
he  can  answer  questions  on  the  subject  selected.  -If  he 
doesn't,  he  should  take  the  appropriate  S.N.U.  course. 
But  it  is  a  good  idea  to  allow  the  various  members  of  the 
group  to  answer  questions  if  they  can,  and  encourage  gen- 
eral discussion  even  if  it  tends  (within  reason)  to  wander 
on  to  other  subjects.  To  allow  discussions  to  take  their 
natural  course  is  a  good  plan,  because  it  makes  the  evening 
enjoyable  and  maintains  interest.  The  leader  will  tact- 
fully ensure  however  that  the  original  subject  is  not 
neglected.  Discussion  Groups  should  meet  every  week 
and  it  will  soon  be  found  amongst  the  members  that  this 
will  become  the  main  attraction  of  the  week.  A  group  of 
only  four  or  six  people  is  well  worth  while,  but  if  the 
group  is  properly  advertised  and  announced  it  will  soon 
be  well  attended. 

District   Education  Centres 

Each  District  Council  should  organise  a  District  ridu- 
cational  Centre,  appoint  a  District  Education  Secretary 
and  a  District  Literature  Agent.  The  District  Centres 
should  organise  and  put  into  operation  the  S.N.U.  Edu- 
cational System,  in  all  its  phases,  within  the  district, 
provide  facilities  at  a  suitable  centre  for  the  specialised 
training  of  all  mediums,  healers,  speakers,  and  officials 
who  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  Union's 
Diplomas;  help  all  churches  to  organise  Discussion  Groups 
and  supply  lecturers;  organise  Week-End  Schools  to  9tim- 
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NEED     OF    OUR     MOVEMENT     -     NOVEMBER     If 

J.    J.    MORSE,   A    PIONEER    OF    EDUCATION 


J  J .  MORSE  was  a  pioneer  of  Spiritualist  education . 
.  Outstanding  among  his  many  valuable  contributions 
in  this  direction  was  the  founding  of  the  Lyceum  Banner, 
which  provided  the  Lyceum  Movement,  (a  Spiritualist 
educational  movement  for  children)  with  an  organ  capable 
of  giving  it  leadership  and  strength. 

As  a  trance   lecturer  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  the 
Movement  has  ever  known .    He  delivered  about  five  thous- 


years.  On  October  15th,  1874,  he  sailed  from  Liverpool 
to  fulfil  a  lecture  tour  in  the  United  States  where  he  had 
some  very  remarkable  experiences  with  the  leading 
physical  mediums  of  that  country.  One  sitting  in  New 
York  with  Dr.  Slade,  the  celebrated  slate  writing  medium 
is  worth  recording. 

Dr.  Slade,  Mr.  Hermance  and  Mr.  Morse  were  the  only 
persons  present  at  the  sitting.     After  seating  th^c^i,^ 
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THE     SPIRITUALISTS'     NATIONAL     UNION 


APPEALS 


TO  ALL   SPIRITUALISTS 

to  take  advantage  of  the  National  Education  Scheme 

TO  ALL  CHURCH  COMMITTEES 

toform  Beginners'   Classes  and  Discussion  Group* 

TO  ALL  WORKERS 

to  Study  for  the  S.N.U.  Diplomas 

CORRESPONDENCE    COURSES 


SPEAKER'S  'IV  DIPLOMA  COURSE 
I      A.  The  Teachings  ol  Spiritualism 

B.  The  I'll'  r -in  ..i  S|,ii  itimlism. 

Two  Periods,  fees  10/-  each 

B.   E.- Phillips.    50,  Ituckholt   Road, 

Ley  ton,    London,    £.10 


SPEAKER'S  "A"  DIPLOMA  COUR3U 

A.  Science  of  Spiritualism. 

B.  History  of  Spiritualism. 

Period  one  year,  fee  10s. 
0.   Philosophy   of  Spiritualism. 
D.   Religion  of  Spiritualism. 
Period  one  year,  fee  10a. 
P.W.Knltii.  7.  7,u\l,  K..;.Ld,  lUpperkry 

Park,  Nottingham. 


OFFICER- S    G-  DIPLOMA  COURSE 
A      (  luir-li    Ore  .rutin-. i.. 
B.  Church  Activitiw. 

Period  fl  months,  fee  10*. 

R.     Ellldgr,      !.;pirJtiMlh-iv      National 

Union,  12,  Tib  Lane,  Mancta -.ter  2. 


KEDIUM'S  -c  diploma  comtsa 

A  .   The  ,4cvi-n    Principles. 
Ii.   llcdiumshlp. 

Period  Omont/ts,  fee  10s. 
It.    li:iw?on.    82,  A|irilrtrw>    Gardens, 
Wa  litem  ille,    Nowoaetle-on-Tyno  6- 


illlALEirS  -D-  DIPLOMA  COUttSH 

A.  Anntomv  of  the-  Body. 

B.  Theory  of  Psychic  Healing. 

C.  Practice  of  Psychic  Healing. 

Period  one  year,  fee  10s. 

Ii      I'.iiiiini,    a-j.  Aiijil-trw    Gardens. 

Walkcrvlllo,    Newcastle-DU-Tyna  C. 


MEMBERS'    POPULAR  COURSE 

A,  Trnchincs  of  Spii  iiunlism. 

B.  Phenomona  of  Spiritualism. 

Two  Periods,  fees  10s.  each 
E.  E.   Phillips,    50   Ruckliolt  Eoad. 


Leyton,  London,   E.10 


CHURCH    CLASSES 


CHUHCn  BEGINNERS-  CLASSES 
Harry  Palmer,   D.S.N. U.,  400,  Radl- 

poiu_Lmie,    Weymouth. 


lli'o.vcjior.    Haiti,    Siiiiirr.^i'l.. 
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Place,    Free  School  Lano,    Halifax, 

Yorks. 

GENERAL  ENQUIRIES     ' 
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Secretary),   <:/o  Two  WoiU.ng, 
18,  Corporation  Streot,  Manchester  4. 
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^fcS^^S^fc^THE    S.N.U.    NATIONAL    EDUCATION    SCHEME 


Y< 


npHE  original  plan  for  the  present  National  Education 
d  J.  Scheme  of  the  Spiritualists'  National  Union  was 
t>^  submitted  to  the  National  Council  by  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson, 
**%  the  Education  Secretary,  and  approved  at  the  October 
^  Meeting,  1940. 

jhl  The  final  details  of  organisation,  completing  the  scheme, 
Ji  were  recently  sent  to  the  Council  for  consideration  at  their 
TJ  October  Meeting  at  Belhaven  this  year.  Thus  during  the 
^  four  intervening  years  the  scheme  has  been  slowly  built 
$3  up  and  consolidated;  an  organisation  of  over  two  dozen 
<M  workers  has  been  created;  Mr.  Thompson  has  written  150 
fljW  lecturcttes  which  have  provided  the  framework  of  the 
jp  courses;  twenty-two  text  books  have  been  carefully 
[|  chosen  and  approved ;  special  courses  have  been  created  to 
^  cater  for  beginners,  members,  mediums,  healers,  speakers 
<*&  and  officers,  and  finally  a  complete  syllabus  has  been 
(^  drafted  for  printing  and  circulating  amongst  members  and 
/?-/   churches . 


Continuous    Education 
In  his  original  letter  to  the  churches  dated,  November 


^  4th,  104(1,  Mr.  Thompson  pointed  out  that  the  new  National 
<fc^  Education  Scheme  was  based  upon  certain  fundamental 
^  princi]  les— 

jf;  j  .  It  should  provide  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
'fy  spiritual    and     mtellectual    development    of    the 

'S^j  individual  member. 

^  2.  It  should  cover  the  education  of  all  Spiritualists,  of 
^  all  ages,  and  all  types;  the  child,  the  youth,  the 

$j  adult,  and  the  worker.    The  S.N.U.  should  super- 

f«j  vise,  guide,  and  provide  education  at  all  stages  of  8] 

jjj^  life.     Education  should  be  continuous  throughout  Q? 

*VS  the  life  of  every  Spiritualist.  ST 

^         3.   It  should  provide  special  courses  of  instruction  for  jjjfe 

<?^  each  class  of  worker  in  the  movement ,  the  medium ,  Wfc 

„i5  the  healer,  the  speaker,  and  the  official.  |j 

IS         4.   It  should  win  the  whole  hearted  approval  and  support  rj 

j|  of  our  members,  otherwise  it  will  remain  a  mere  gl 

^  paper  decree  from  above.  /**? 

e&S       The  scheme  has  now  been  in  existence  for  four  years,  5^p 

Sft  and  it  can  now  be  said  that  it  has  successfully  fulfilled  the  WJ, 

gig   above  requirements.  |L 

ty  Children  wj, 

e$S       The  Roman  Church  considers  that  if  it  can  be  given  the  y* 

<*i/  chance  of  training  a  child  in  its  first  seven  years,  it  will  sa 

fij  have  won  that  child  for  Roman  Catholicism.    They  know  j?j 

jjj  that  the  child  possesses  the  power  of  quick  apprehension,  rj 

(*r5  and  that  impressions  at  this  age  are  deep  and  lasting,  sy* 

c$[  The  art  of  educating  a  child  depends  upon  the  training  and  y$ 

r&*.   direction  of  this  faculty  along  the  desired  channels.    Ii  is  W*> 

JS  clear  then,  that  the  education  of  children  in  our  Lyceums  fj 

;£*>  must  be  the  corner  stone  of  the  Spiritualist  Movement.  £2 

y*       The  Lyceum  Department  have  a  special  scheme  of  their  sY 

S^  own  for  the  education  of  children.  ST 
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Youth 


Between  the  ages  of  15  and  30,  thousands  of  Lyceum 
trained  youths  have  drifted  out  of  our  movement  in  past 
years.  The  need  to  fill  tins  important  gap  is  a  great  one, 
<5f?  and  we  have  not  yet  successfully  catered  for  it. 
frA  It  has  been  realised,  in  view  of  the  special  problems 
piS  and  demands  of  Youth  between  these  ages,  that  it  is 
.)S  necessary  to  establish  Youth  Clubs  on  the  widest  possible 
U,  basis,  in  order  to  attract,  hold,  and  gently  direct  the 
"^  attention  of  young  people  towards  the  study  of  Spiritual- 
$*/  ism.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of  Spiritual- 
e&S  ist  education,  and  demands  specialised  treatment.  This 
JL/  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Lyceum  Department. 

e^  Beginners 

*$,  The  great  majority  of  people  who  enquire  into  Spirit- 
ed ualism  are  adults.  To  cater  for  the  enquirer  there  are 
^  about  500  S  .N  .U .  Churches  in  Great  Britain  which  provide 
,.l<  demonstrations  of  mediumship  at  least  once  per  week. 
Many  churches  offer  facilities  for  private  and  group  sit- 


**  tiigs  during  the  week  so  that  the  enquirer  can  be  given  the  »J 
4^  fullest  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  evidence  necessary  for  r$ 


w 

f%  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  human  survival 

gtS       As  soon  as  possible  the  enquirer  should  be  persuaded  to 

|3  become  a  Spiritualist  and  join  the  local  church. 

fm  -  All  members  are  expected,  however,  to  accept  "The 
^  Seven  Principles  of  Spiritualism' '  and  therefore  it  is  only 
^  fair  that  the  prospective  member  should  understand  the 
cp?  religious  principles  he  is  accepting  and  acquire  a  radi- 
al mentary  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism. 

[a  To  achieve  this  all  beginners  should  be  persuaded  to  take 
Sj  a  course  of  at  least  eight  lectures,  the  first  four  on  Pfie- 


i^J^S^SSgiS^^S^^^^sg^sjc^g^^^, 
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Spirit  Guide  of  J.  J.  Morse 

SPIRITUALISM        I 

IS  A  SCIENCE  j 

AND  A  RELIGION 

SPIRITUALISM    is   a    science      j 
and  a  religion. 
Spiritualism    is   a  science   be-     i 
cause  its  claim  that  man  survives     < 
the    change    called    death    has      { 
been  scientifically  proved  to  be     | 
true.     Spiritualism  can  provide 
enquirers    with     evidence     that     J 
after    death,  man    continues    to     J 
live  on  in  the  Spirit  World,  from     } 
where  he  can  return  to  Earth  and     j 
communicate  with  those  he  has     1 
left   behind .       Evidence   of   the      , 
identity  of  returning  spirits  can     j 
be     established     by     means     of      I 
various    forms    of    mediumship, 
clairvoyance      (seeing      spirits) ; 
clairaudience    (hearing    spirits) ; 
clairsentience     (feeling    spirits) . 
Sometimes  a  spirit  will  entrance 
a  medium  and  speak  through  her 
or    write    with    her    hand.      By 
means   of   physical    mediumship 
the  spirits  may  rap,  tilt  tables, 
speak    in    the    'direct    voice'    or 
appear  in  materialised  forms. 

Spiritualism  is  a  religion  be- 
cause a  higher  and  more  en- 
lightened view  of  human  exist- 
ence has  been  revealed,  pointing 
to  a  fuller,  way  of  life,  arising 
from  the  additional  knowledge 
provided  by  the  spirit  people 
of  the  life  after  death.  Spirit- 
ualists accept  the  following  reli- 
gious principles,  but  allow  each 
member  full  freedom  of  their 
interpretation. 


THE     SEVEN     PRINCIPLES 
OF     SPIRITUALISM 

1.  The    Fatherhood   of   God. 

2.  The  Brotherhood  of  Man. 
The   Communion    of   Spirits 

and  the  Ministry  of  Angels. 

The  Continuous  Existence 
of    the    Human    Soul . 

Compensation  and  Retribu- 
tion hereafter  for  all  the 
Good  and  Evil  deeds 
done  on  Earth. 

Personal  Responsibility. 

Eternal  Progress  open  to 
every  Human  Soul. 


nomena  and  Mediumship,  and  the  last  four  on  the  Seven 
Principles  and  the  Spirit  World.  These  lectures,  based  on 
the  S.N.U.  "Beginners'  Course"  lecturettes  could  be  run 
in  continuous  session  at  the  class,  to  constantly  cater  for 
new  members. 

Members 

Having  taken  the  Beginners'  Course  and  been  accepted 
into  the  membership,  the  new  member  should  be  en- 
couraged to  continue  his  Spiritualist  education. 

The  enormous  field  of  study  which  psychic  science  offers 
and  the  infinite  scope  of  Spiritualist  philosophy  should  be 
explained,  and  the  member  persuaded  to  join  the  Church  (j 
Discussion  Group  for  which  a  special  series  of  lectures  is  ( 
provided  by  the  scheme. 

For  this  purpose  churches  must  realise  that  it  is  not  \ 
essential  to  engage  special  lecturers.  All  that  is  necessary  \ 
is  to  appoint  a  leader  who  can  read  either  the  Two  Worlds  \ 
Lecturettes  (there  are  150  of  them)  or  articles  from  the  { 
Two  Worlds  or  chapters  from  the  S.N.U.  text  books.  \ 
This  will,  continuously  provide  discussion  statements  J 
for  the  group  each  week.  It  is  assumed  of  course  that  the  j 
leader  will  at  least  understand  what  he  is  reading  so  that  > 
he  can  answer  questions  on  the  subject  selected.  If  he  » 
doesn't,  he  should  take  the  appropriate  S.N.U.  course,  j 
But  it  is  a  good  idea  to  allow  the  various  members  of  the  j 
group  to  answer  questions  if  they  can ,  and  encourage  gen-  i 
eral  discussion  even  if  it  tends  (within  reason)  to  wander  j 
on  to  other  subjects.  To  allow  discussions  to  take  their  ! 
va  natural  course  is  a  good  plan,  because  it  makes  the  evening  j 
j»j  enjoyable  and  maintains  interest.  The  leader  will  tact-  1 
QJJ  fully  ensure  however  that  the  original  subject  is  not  , 
$y  neglected.  Discussion  Groups  should  meet  every  week  , 
%)  and  it  will  soon  be  found  amongst  the  members  that  this 
Jjdj  will  become  the  main  attraction  of  the  week.  A  group  of 
lL  only  four  or  six  people  is  well  worth  while,  but  if  the  \ 
C*  group  is  properly  advertised  and  announced  it  will  soon 
p]    be  well  attended.  | 

G&  District   Education  Centres 

5J9       Each  District  Council  should  organise  a  District  Edu- 
CjL  cational  Centre,  appoint  a  District  Education  Secretary 
Sj    and  a  District  Literature  Agent.     The  District  Centres 
W  should  organise  and  put  into  operation  the  S.N.U.  Edu- 
2$  cational  System,  in  tall  its  phases,  within  the  district,  , 
Wp  provide  facilities  at  a  suitable  centre  for  the  specialised 
^rf)  training  of  all  mediums,  healers,  speakers,  and  officials  ' 
|>L   who  present  themselves  as  candidates  for   the  Union's 
?T  Diplomas;  help  all  churches  to  organise  Discussion  Groups 
&V   and  supply  lecturers;  organise  Week-End  Schools  to  stim- 
>*ij'   uiate    educational    activities    in    backward    areas    of   the 
district;  arrange  large  public  meetings  of  an  educational 
nature,  allowing  full  discussion  on  all  lectures.     lu  out- 
lying districts,  the  public  should  be  invited  to  weak-end 
schools.      Plenty    of    publicity,    posters,    leaflets,    press 
notices,  church  announcements,  etc.,  are  essential  to  suc- 
cess.   Each  District  should  stimulate  activity  by  calling  a 
District    Educational    Conference    each    year,    to    which 
L  delegates  from  every  church  should  be  invited. 

The   Week-End    School 

The   District   Centre   should   also   organise   Week-End 
Schools  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  discussion  groups  in 
every  church.    Each  month  a  church  should  be  selected,  or 
a  small  group  of  churches,  and  speakers  sent  out  to  hold  a 
Four  Session  School.    Local  arrangements  could  be  made 
by  the  church  committee,  which  should  arrange  publicity, 
booking  of  hall,  etc.     Four  subjects  should  be  chosen,  . 
covering  both  the  teachings  and  phenomena  of  Spiritualism 
and  lectures  given  say  at  3 — 5  p.m.  and  6 — 8  p.m.  on  the 
y>L   Saturday,  and  11 — 1  p.m.  and  3 — 5  p.m.  on  the  Sunday,  j 
concluding  with  Evening  Service  at  6-30  p.m.    Literature  ' 
should  be  sold  at  these  meetings  by  the  District  Literature 
Agent.    The  District  Education  Secretary  should  supervise 
$  the  general  arrangements.    Once  the  smaller  churches  have 
experienced  and  realised  the  value  of  discussions  in  this 
way,  they  will  soon  be  keen  to  organise  their  own. 
The   Worker 
Our  workers  should  be  properly  prepared  and  trained, 
so  that  they  can  qualify  for  the  responsibilities  they  under- 
take in  the  various  spheres  of  public  work  in  our  Move- 
;j    ment.    The  Union  should  be  satisfied  that  those  who  repre- 
\r&  sent  Spiritualism  know  their  job.    The  medium  should  be 
properly  developed'and  tested.    The  healer  should  under- 
stand his  science.    The  speaker  should  know  his  subject. 
The  official  should  be  trained  in  organisation. 
(Continued  on  page  1024,  col.  3) 
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ARTHUR    FINDLAY 

On  the  Edge  of  the  Etheric .  This  book  supplies  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  death  and 
introduces  the  reader  to  a  conception  of  the  etheric  world  where  the  spirit  people 
live.     All  investigators  should  read  this  book.  5s.  4d. 

Rock  of  Truth.  This  is  one  of  the  great  classics  of  Spiritualist  literature  and  contains  a 
modern  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of  rational  Spiritualism  by  one  of  the  greatest 
authors  on  the  subject.  10s.   5d. 

The  Unfolding  Universe .  This  is  claimed  to  be  the  anthor'  s  greatest  book,  and  in  it  Spirit- 
ualism is  raised  to  a  new  rational  and  scientific  level  by  disclosing  what  is  false  in 
religion  and  revealing  what  is  true.  He  gives  a  grand  and  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  universe  as  it  is  unfolding  to  us  in  the  light  of  the  revelations  of  Spiritualism. 

13s.   4d. 

Psychic  Stream .  The  source  and  growth  of  the  Christian  faith  from  the  outlook  of  a 
Spiritualist  .  An  indispensable  book  to  all  students  of  religion.  15s.  lOd. 

Curse  of  Ignorance.    History  of  the  human  race  from  the  Spiritualist  point  of  view.    The 

past  follies  and  achievements  of  man  are  recorded  so  that  lessons  can  be  learned  and 

provide  a  guide  for  present  and  future  generations  to  the  right  way  of  thinking  and 

livin"  (2  volumes)  each  15s .  lOd . 

W.  H.  EVANS 

A  New  Heaven.  This  well-known  writer  has  collated  all.  the  important  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  life  in  the  Spirit  World,  from  the  most  reliable  sources  in  the 
entire  literature  of  Spiritualism.  Here  in  one  volume  is  presented  the  most  authentic 
accounts,  through  some  of  the  most  famous  mediums  who  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose,  during  the  first  hundred  years  of  Modern  Spiritualism.  It  contains  a  treasure 
of   information    concerning    life    after    death.  9s.    lid. 

Spiritualism  for  the  Busy  Man.  This  is  the  story  of  Modern  Spiritualism  expressed  in 
the  cultured  style  of  this  writer,  and  presents  the  whole  case  for  surTival  in  a  short 
concise  manner  for  those  whose  time  is  limited.  2s.  9d. 

HORACE  LEAF 

What  Mediumship  is.  A  practical  treatise  on  how  to  develop  mediumship  by  an  expert 
with  a  world-wide  reputation  as  lecturer  and  demonstrator.  6s.  4d. 

Southern  Cross.  During  a  tour  through  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania  the  author 
witnessed  much  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the  occult,  and  a  great  deal  of  a  wide  and 
varied  nature  that  will  appeal  to  the  general  reader.  When  anything  very  unusual 
or  bizarre  is  mentioned  the  author  has,  as  far  as  possible,  published  signed  and 
attested  documents  in  support  of  them,  thus  giving  precision  to  his  statements. 

13s.  3d.  reduced  to  5s.  8d. 
HARRY    BODDINGTON 

University  of  Spiritualism.  No  Spiritualist  should  be  without  this  most  comprehensive 
and  instructive  book  on  all  aspects  of  psychical  phenomena  and  mediumship.  15s.l0d. 

Secrets  of  Mediumship.  The  development  of  psychic  faculties  scientifically  explained. 
Valuable  advice  is  offered  to  beginners  on  all  aspects  of  mediumship,  showing  the 
pitfalls  to  be  avoided,  as  well  as  ideals  to  be  attained.  7s.  9d. 

Materialisations.  This  is  a  complete  text  book  on  materialisations  and  will  prove  to  be  of 
the  greatest  value  to  all  students  of  psychical  phenomena.  5s.  3d. 

MAURICE  BARBANELL 

Power  of  the  Spirit.  The  author,  with  almost  30  years  experience  in  psychic  phenomena' 
describes  the  most  outstanding  manifestations  of  spirit  power  with  some  of  the  best 
mediums  .at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  implications 
of  these  phenomena,  and  showing  how  they  shed  a  new  light  on  man's  spiritual  con- 
stitution  and   destiny.  8s.    9d. 

They  Shall  be  Comforted.  This  book  is  specially  written  for  those  who  have  been  recently 
bereaved,  and  who  wish  to  make  enquiries  into  Spiritualism.  All  who  contemplate 
a  sitting  with  a  medium  should  read  this  first.  5s.  3d. 

Case  of  Helen  Duncan.  Story  and  implications  of  the  trial  of  Helen  Duncan,  the  well- 
known  materialisation  medium.  5s.  4d. 
REV.  C.  DRAYTON  THOMAS 
n  the  Dawn  Beyond  Death.  Those  who  hunger  for  reality  will  turn,  with  relief  from  the 
guesses  of  philosophy,  the  material  preoccupations  of  science  and  the  controversies  of 
religious  sects,  to  read  actual  experiences  of  people  speaking  from  the  realm  so  shortly 
to  be  ours.  In  these  reports  we  shall  note  how  present  life  influences  future  prospects, 
and  wc  may  infer  the  splendour  of  our  destiny,  the  responsibility  of  our  choice.  4s.  3d. 

Beyond  Life's  Sunset.  A  book  full  of  information  about  life  in  the  Spirit  World  com- 
municated by  those  who  live  there.  One  of  the  best  books  ou  the  subject  which  has 
ever   been  printed.  4s.   3d. 

Some  New  Experiences  of  Human  Survival.    This  book  will  appeal  equally  to  the  cooi 

judgment  of  logical  minds  and  to  the  enquirers  who  long  for  •"the  sound  of  a  voice 

that,  is  still.  "      It  contains  book  tests  and  newspaper  tests  which  furnish  remarkable 

evidence.  7s.  Bd. 

GERALDINE     CUMMINS 

Childhood  of  Jesus.    This  is  a  daring  reconstruction  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.     A  period  which  up  till  now  has  been  shrouded  in  mystery.     It  will  be  an 
inspiration  to  those  who  in  their  teachings,  try  to  make  the  gospels  live.     9s.  lOd. 
Describes  the  life  of  Jesus  during  his  early  adult  years.    The  theme 
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BLIND    HORSE 

HELPS  PROVE 

SURVIVAL 

Medium  "finds 
lost  article 


A  BLIND  HORSE  WAS 
INSTRUMENTAL  IN 
PROVIDING  PROOF  OF 
SURVIVAL  IN  ONE  CASE 
RECENTLY  WHEN  A  FATH- 
ER IN  SPIRIT  MENTIONED 
IN  EVIDENCE  THAT  HE 
HAD  KEPT  HORSES:  ONE 
OF   THEM  WAS   BLIND. 

Another  recipient  at  the 
same  meeting  was  told  where 
she  would  find  an  article  for 
which  she  had  been  searching  . 
The  information  subsequently 
proved  correct. 

The  demonstrator  at  this  meet- 
ing was  the  well-known  London 
clairvoyant,  Taylor  Ineson,  who 
was  appearing  at  the  Godalming 
National  Spiritualist  Church  dur- 
ing a  recent  week-end . 

All  Correct 

To  the  lady  whose  father  had 
kept  the  blind  horse,  Ineson 
also  gave  his  name,  George,  and 
correctly  transmitted  the  in- 
formation that  the  recipient  had 
been  visiting  a  patient  in  hospital 
who  was  then  on  the  way  to 
recovery . 

The  medium  also  gave  the 
names  Annie,  Hilda,  and  Betsy, 
and  mentioned  a  Dr.  Reynolds. 

All  the  information  was  placed 
by  the  recipient. 

Lost  and   Found 

Another  lady  was  told: 

'  'You  have  been  clearing  out 

some  drawers,   but  you  haven't 

found  what  you  were  looking  for." 

"Quite  right,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well     look     under     the 
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(Contd  from  page  1022) , 

For  the  medium  there  is  a  special  course  of  twenty-five 
lessons  covering  the  teachings  and  phenomena  of  Spirit- 
ualism. An  examination  is  prescribed,  which  must  be 
passed  before  the  S  .N  .U .  '  'Medium' s  Diploma' '  is  granted. 

A  three  part  course  covering  forty-eight  lessons  is  now 
available  for  the  healers.  The  first  part  deals  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body,  the  second  part  with  the 
theory  of  psychic  healing,  and  the  third  part  instructs  the 
student  in  the  practical  application  of  healing. 

For  the  speaker  there  is  a  special  three  year  course, 
covering  '  'The  Teachings  and  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism' ' 
(First  Year);  "The  History  and  Science  of  Spiritualism" 
(Second  Year) ;  '  'The  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Spirit- 
ualism' '  (Third  Year) . 

An  examination  in  the  subjects  of  the  firs  t  year  course 
is  prepared  each  year  for  those  speakers  wishing  to  qualify 
for  the  speakers'  "B"  diploma,  but  those  wishing  to 
obtain  the  "A"  Diploma  must  pass  the  examinations 
covering  the  second  and  third  year  courses . 

Finally  there  is  a  six  months'  course  covering  '  'Church 
Organisation  and  Administration"  for  those  who  wish  to 
qualify  for  the  Church  Officer' s  Diploma. 

Church  officials  should  encourage  their  local  workers  to 
qualify  for  the  S.N.U.  diplomas  and  gradually  we  will  not 
have  to  rely  upon  spasmodic  and  unorganised  work  exe- 
cuted on  parochial  standards.  We  will  have  an  efficiently 
trained  body  of  workers  in  whose  work  we  can  have  the 
utmost  confidence  when  recommending  it  to  our  friends, 
and  other  enquirers. 

Literature 

So  far,  the  emphasis  in  this  scheme  has  been  upon 
education  by  the  spoken  word.  Equally  potent  is  the 
power  of  the  written  word.  Our  weekly  journal,  Two 
Worlds ,  our  pamphlets  and  books ,  can  do  their  silent  work 
and  enrich  our  knowledge  of  Spiritualist  science,  phil- 
osophy and  religion.  Every  Group,  Circle,  Committee, 
and  Council  should  realise  the  propaganda  and  educational 
value  of  the  printed  word,  and  should  regard  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  literature  as  a  most  important  department  of 
Spiritualist  activity.  Each  Church  and  District  Council 
should  have  a  Literature  Agent ;  each  Literature  Agent 
should  maintain  a  stock  of  psychic  newspapers ,  pamphlets , 
and  books  for  display  at  every  public  service  or  meeting. 
Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  those  who  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  many  books,  and  therefore  churches 
and  societies  should  start  suitable  Lending  Libraries. 
Special  terms  can  be  obtained  from  the  Two  Worlds 
Bookshop  for  the  delivery  of  complete  Libraries  at  £5, 
£10 ,  £15 ,  £20 ,  £25 .     (See  Two  Worlds  for  Book  Lists) . 

The    Value    of    Education 

The  above  comprehensive  scheme  has  now  been  com- 

n  nnPratinn        T  Pt  m  take  advantage  of  it.    'A 
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SPIRITUALISM'S  GREATEST  PIONEERS 


By  M.  E.  CADWALLADER 

(Taken   from   Jan.   27.   1923,   Issue 
of  "Progressive  Thinker") 

CORA  L.  V.  RICHMOND  is  per- 
haps, next  to  Andrew  Jack- 
son Davis,  the  most  univer- 
sally known  worker  in  the 
ranks    of   Spiritualism.     She   was 
born  on  April  21,  1840,  near  Cuba, 
:•  Y.     Her  father  was  David  W. 
.JJcott,  and  her  mother  Lodensa  But- 


CORA  L.  V.  RICHMOND  in  HER  83rd 
YEAR,  PASSES  to  the  HIGHER  LIFE.  A  WILL- 
ING and  OBEDIENT  INSTRUMENT  of  HEAVEN 
WHO  FOUGHT  for  LIBERTY  and  for  the  FREE- 
DOM of  HUMAN  BODIES. 
*      *      * 

AT  the  AGE  of    11    SHE   HEARD  "THE 
VOICES"  and  HEEDED  the  CALL. 


future  attention.  Undisturbed,  with 
a  calm  dignity,  she  presented  her 
message,  elaborating  it  in  numer- 
ous discourses  in  accordance  with 
the  definite  plan  of  her  spirit 
guides. 

"The  irrefutable  power  of  her 
logic,  the  beautiful  eloquence  of 
her  oratory,  and  the  no  less  potent 
sympathy  of  her  plea,  aroused  not 
merely   the    intellectual    faculties, 

but    thft   Sniriilial     natllfo    l\f    man    ao 
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g^fe^&S^S^rfttfc  J.    J.    MORSE,    A    PIONEER    OF    EDUCATION  ;jSfe^%&£&£&&g;^ 


Js  T  J.  MORSE  was  a  pioneer  of  Spiritualist  education, 
jn  «J  .  Outstanding  among  his  many  valuable  contributions 

j5  in  this  direction  was  the  founding  of  the  Lyceum  Banner, 
iR  which  provided  the  Lyceum  Movement,   (a  Spiritualist 
<S^  educational  movement  for  children)  with  an  organ  capable 
AS  of  giving  it  leadership  and  strength, 
iv       As  a  trance  lecturer  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  the 

Is  Movement  has  ever  known.    He  delivered  about  five  thous- 

»^  and  addresses  over  a  period  of  fifty  years. 

<*?>       For  thirteen  of  these  "years  he  was  Editor  of  The  Two 

m   Worlds  and  his  inspired  writings  had  the  affect  of  raising 

<fa/  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  standards  of  Spiritualism. 

ej^  Poverty 

<%       Morse  was  born  in  London  on  October  ist,  1848.     By 

Jtf   the  time  he  was  nine  years  old  he  had  lost  both  his  parents 

$s  and  was  dependent   upon   relatives  for  his  subsistence. 

fi       At  an  early  age,  having  had  little  education,'  he  found 

J7  employment  as  a  messenger  at  the  Greenwich  office  of  the 

T?  London  and  District.  Telegraph  Company.  Later,  in 
^  1862,  he  was  employed  as  a  sailor  on  a  collier  brig  of 
!&/.  Whitby.  A  year  later,  while  working  in  the  hold  of  this 
JA  ship,  a  huge  piece  of  timber  fell  heavily  on  the  back  of 
^Q  his  head  and  he  was  knocked  down  unconscious. 

^4       He  was  discharged  and  so  he  made  his  way  back  to 
tK  London  with  only  sixpence  in  his  pocket.     His  friends 
*Fj  wrongly  accused  him  of  abandoning  his  ship  and  they 
;4?  turned  their  back?  upon  him. 
JL/       During   the   following  six   months  he   was  under  the  jg&% 

JS  care  of  the  Union  Infirmary.  No  doubt  these  experiences  fcj- 
?2  had  their  psychological  effects  and  were  probably  the  Q* 
*¥t  determining  influences  which  caused  the  mediumistic  g>» 
&$  faculty  to  appear  a  year  or  two  later.  r$ 

hi  Spiritualism  W 

¥*,  A  very  minor  incident  linked  him  with  the  Spiritualist  £3 
3%  Movement.  He  had  called  at  a  shop  kept  by  Mrs.  Hopps  St* 
<£$  (mother  of  the  Rev.  John  Page  Hopps,  the  celebrated  ty 
Jp  Unitarian  minister)  in  order  to  have  a  button  sewn  on  his  )r& 

fcj  suit.  As  he  entered  the  shop  Mrs.  Hopps  was  talking  jy~ 
*^  to  a  lady  about  Spiritualism  and  young  Morse  became  & 
<PS  interested.  She  loaned  him  two  books  on  the  subject,  £** 
^  written  by  her  son,  and  after  reading  them  he  decided  to  £y> 
e^S   investigate.  %; 

|P       Mrs.  Hopps  advised  him  to  visit  Mr.  Cogman,  a  medium   ^ 

£0  living  in  Whitechapel  where  at  his  first  seance  he  became  ?j 
*j  entranced.  Ci 

tyl  On  the  following  day  he  was  impelled  to  write  and  a^ 
<i*4j  experienced  a  controlling  influence  coming  over  him.  The  fy 
i?W  spirit  message  exhorted  him  to  investigate  the  subject  ^ 
J$   and  become  a  medium.  W 

Zj  At  his  next  seance  he  was  controlled  again  and  with  vrf, 
*ft  closed  eyes  opened  a  Bible  at  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  ?\ 
*5nx  Romans,  and  after  declaiming  the  first  verse  delivered  a  m 
&ft  lecture  lasting  some  forty  minutes.  Soon  he  became  con-  w 
-»^J   vinced  of  the  truth  of  human  survival.  jjra 

c?^  Trance     Addresses  fy 

1  cj^        In    October.    1869,    he   began    giving   seances    for    Mr.    ffl 
dW  James  Burns  at  the  Spiritualist  Institution   in    London,   ^6 
cSJ  recorc^s  °f  wnich  appeared  in  The  Medium  and  Daybreak  )e& 
'  ]£)  each  week,  and  occasionally  in  The  Spiritualist.  j>l 

'[<!  He  was  also  employed  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Burns  on  the  Qf 
^\  staff  of  his  paper  and  held  this  position  for  nearly  three  ar1 
&fl  years.  %> 

e*5  J  -  j  -  Morse  was  famous  for  his  trance  addresses,  a  collec-  ^> 
{V  tion  of  which  were  published  under  the  title   Practical  7J^ 

fe  Occultism,  and  which  are  still  available.  fit 

jPj  His  other  addresses  were  published  in  booklet  form  under  £j 
*fl  the  titles,  Inmv  or  tali  ty ,  A  Spirit's  View  of  Reincarnation ,  p? 
<ffi  The  Enigma  of  Death,  Spirit  Life  and  Labour,  God's  ^ 
7f(  Mightiest  Angel,  Three  Aspects  of  the  Great  War,  Hints  to  fy 
<AS  Enquirers  into  Spiritualism,  Modem  Spiritualism,  Its  w*, 
S  Religious  Value  and  Ethical  Importance.     His  first  public   |] 

fi  trance  address  took  place  on  April  21st,  1870,  inSt.  John's  Qj 
W  Hall,  Clerkenwell,  London,  and  the  event  was  a  complete  Sr 
■°/J  success.  %> 

<A$  By  August  1872 ,  lie  had  become  a  professional  exponent ,  )S> 
Jp  his  chief  control  being  Tien-Sien-Tie,  formerly  a  Chinese   y^ 

ffi  mandarin  of  the  second  class  during  his  life  on  Earth.  £* 
fj  Another  important  guide  was  "The  Strolling  Player."  j>j 
*fl  The  wisdom  and  philosophy  of  the  former  became  well  Y$ 
«S!  known  throughout  the  movement  and  attracted  many  $> 
fyt  intellectuals,  whilst  the  witty  remarks  of  the  latter  made  iL 
JA  him  a  favourite  everywhere.  C5, 

&•  Visits     to     America  ijjp 

At   a  seance   in   October    1871,    Miss    Lottie    Fowler  S© 
prophesied  that  he  would  cross  the  Atlantic  within  three  Ifo 
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REV.  JOHN  PAGE  HOPPS 

His  books  introduced 
J.J.  Morse  to  Spiritualism 


SPIRIT  TEACHINGS 

By  Stainton  Moses 

The  night  of  ignorance  is  fast 
passing  away .  The  shackles 
which  priestcraft  has  hung  around 
struggling  souls  shall  be  knocked 
off;  and  in  place  of  fanatical 
folly  and  ignorant  Pharisaism 
and  misty  speculation  you  shall 
have  a  reasonable  religion  and  a 
Divine  Faith.  You  shall  have 
richer  views  of  God ,  truer  notions 
of  your  duty  and  destiny;  you 
shall  know  that  they  whom  you 
call  dead  are  alive  amongst  you; 
living,  as  they  lived  on  earth, 
only  more  really ;  ministering 
to  you  with  undiminished  love; 
animated  in  their  unwearying 
intercourse  with  the  same  affec- 
tion which  the}-  bore  tu  you 
whilst  they  were  yet  Unearned. 
•        •        • 

omas  Awarded 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
S.N.U.  National  Council  the 
following  exponents  were  awarded 
S.N  .1*.  Diplomas.  (Speakers 
"A",  and  "B",  Mediums  "C") 

Mr.  William  Ogden  ,Wyke, 
"C";  Mrs.  Gertrude  Constance 
Clements,  Wembley,  "B"  ;  Mr. 
Alec  Herbert  Leary ,  Nottingham , 
"A"  ;  Mrs.  Alice  C.  F.  Richins, 
Cardiff,  "C"  . 

Certificates  of  recognition  were 
granted  to  the  following : 
Mr.  Daniel  Joseph,  Malaya;  Mrs. 
Harriet  Theaker ,  Leeds ;  Mr . 
Harry  Pope ,  Ton  Pent  re ;  Mr. 
Laurie  Sayers,  Portsmouth ; 
Mr.  Derek  P.  Everitt,  Sheffield; 
Mrs.  Ethel  May  Halliwell,  Black- 
pool ;  Miss  C.N.  Paxton,  Birming- 
ham; Mrs.  K.  D.  Adamson, 
Watford;  Mrs.  F.  M.  Baker, 
Cheam  ;  Mrs .  F .  Cuff ,  Woodford 
Green ;  Miss  Ida  Dayre,  West 
Harrow;  Mrs.  Ethel  Hanson, 
Edmonton;  Mrs.  Doris  Thomp- 
son, Thornton  Heath;  Mrs.  May 
Saunders,  Margate;  Mrs.  Teresa 
Shaw,  Salford,  Miss  Z.  Brewer, 
Wakefield;  Mrs.  Nellie  Wood- 
head,  Keighley  ;  Mrs.  Susan  Hall, 
Bradford ;  Mrs.  Mary  Cowie, 
Glasgow;  Mrs.  Mary  Hay,  Alloa; 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hay  ward,  Sheffield; 
Mrs.  Rose  Kennerley,  Doncaster; 
Mrs.  Carrie  ividley,  Bradford. 


years.  On  October  15th,  1874,  he  sailed  from  Liverpool 
to  fulfil  a  lecture  tour  in  the  United  States  where  he  had 
some  very  remarkable  experiences  with  the  leading 
physical  mediums  of  that  country.  One  sitting  in  New 
York  with  Dr.  Slade ,  the  celebrated  slate  writing  medium 
is  worth  recording. 

Dr.  Slade,  Mr.  Hermance  and  Mr.  Morse  were  the  only 
persons  present  at  the  sitting.  After  seating  themselves 
at  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  they  placed  their 
feet  upon  the  feet  of  Dr.  Slade.  A  chip  of  slate  pencil  was 
then  bitten  off  and  placed  upon  the  slate,  which  they  had 
previously  assured  themselves  was  perfectly  clean.  With 
his  right  hand  Dr.  Slade  held  the  slate  under  the  table 
his  left  being  in  full  sight  upon  the  top.  A  brief  salutation', 
written  upon  the  slate,  was  then  received  from  Dr.  Slade' s 
departed  wife.  At  the  same  time,  hands,  those  of 
"Owosso"  ,  an  Indian  chief,  tapped  their  knees. 

Slate    Writing 

Then  an  ordinary  accordion  was  produced  and  examined. 

Dr.  Slade  with  one  hand  put  this  under  the  table  and 

directly  exclaimed  that   it  was  being  violently  pulled. 

Presently  the  keyboard  was  pulled  out  and  hurled  across 

the  room.    After  it  was  replaced  several  airs  were  played, 

and    "Home,  Sweet   Home"   was  rendered  exquisitely  as 

a  finale.     The  slate  was  again  used,  and  this  time  quite  a 

noticeable  feature  was  introduced.   Upon  passing  the  slate 

under  the  table  it  was  taken  from  Dr.  Shade's  hand  and  held 

ft  up  above  the  edge  of  the  table  at  the  opposite  end  to  where 

^  he    was   sitting.    Their    feet    were   still   upon   his,   and 

^  at  the  same  time,  his  right  hand  being  free,  he  brought 

W  it  up  to  their  view.  His  two  hands  were  thus  in  sight .  After 

y  that  the  slate  was  held  up  on  the  head  of  Mr.  Hermance, 

gj  and  while  in  that  position  the  scrap  of  pencil  upon  it 

PJ  wrote  as  follows: — "God  bless  all  noble  souls  who  work 

Yi  for  this  glorious  gospel." 

p>  The   Lyceum    Banner 

rS       During  his  visit  to  the  States  he  took  the  opportunity 

£3;  of  meeting  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the  founder  of  the 

'^  Harmonial  Philosophy  of  Spiritualism  and  the  Children's 

tS  Progressive  Lyceum, 

h/  In  New  York  he  obtained  a  picture  of  his  spirit  guide, 
fj  Tien-Sien-Tie,  from  the  spirit  artist  Mr.  Weller  Anderson! 
£J  On  his  return  from  America  he  became  associated  with 
Yl  Mr.  E.  Dawson  Rogers,  Editor  of  Light,  and  was  appointed 
$5j  associate  editor  in  1880,  holding  that  position  for  about 
*xt  two  years. 

y  In  1885,  he  sailed  again- for  the  U.S.A.  and  stayed  foul- 
's years,  touring  the  Eastern  and  Western  States. 
Q  Returning  once  more  to  England  he  settled  down  in 
Yi  Liverpool  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  Lyceum  Move- 
£sj  ment,  founding  The  Lyceum  Banner  in  1890,  which  became 
y  the  chief  organ  of  the  British  Spiritualists'  Lyceum  Move- 
H  ment,  an  organisation  for  educating  children  in  the  teach- 
2  ings  of  Spiritualism.  Eight  years  later  he  was  elected 
U  President  of  the  Spiritualists'  National  Federation. 
Q  "Two  Worlds" 

(J  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  he  sailed  for  Australia  on  a 
Q  six  months  engagement  with  the  Victorian  Association 
ft  of  Spiritualists  (1902) .  In  the  following  year  he  was  back 
p5;  again  in  the  States  and  was  appointed  Editor  of  The 
Yi  Banner  of  Light ,  Boston,  Mass..  holding  this  position  until 
Is  August  1905. 

'hj  Back  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1905  he  resumed  his 
[jj  lectures  to  the  English  Societies,  then  in  1906  he  succeeded  I 
*!  Mr.  Will  Phillips  as  Editor  of  The  Two  Worlds  which  post 
fi  he  held  until  his  passing  on  the  19th  February,  1919.  His 
^  editorials  and  articles  were  spirit  inspired  and  always  of 
w  great  educational  value,  shedding  new  light  on  many  of  the 
jo  more  difficult  aspects  of  the  science  and  philosophy  of 
^  Spiritualism. 

^       He  continued  to  take  an  increasing  interest  in  the  educa- 
^  tionof  children  and  did  much  valuable  work  for  the  Lyceum 
J  Movement,  occupying  the  Presidential  Chair  of  that  organ-  ; 
rfj  isation.        Loyal  to  the  true  teachings  of  Spiritualism,  jj 
J  he  zealously    protected    them  from  the  encroachment  of  r 
*J  foreign  ideologies,  particularly  Reincarnation. 
*S       For  fifty  years  he  spread  the  knowledge  of  Spiritualism  \ 
5^  by  the  spoken  and  written  word  wherever  he  travelled.   \ 
d       Whether  writing  or  lecturing,  the  spirit  people  poured  1J 
&  through  their  chosen  instrument  a  philosophy  which  has  i 
j  had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  whole  of  society,  and  even  • 
*  the  orthodox  churches  have  had  to  modify  their  views  as  5 
^  an  indirect  result  of  his  labours.  ^ 

^       He  was  one  of  the  "Old  Guard"  of  Spiritualism  and  \ 
J  the  Movement  has  never  had  a  more  sincere  advocate    C, 
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ARTHUR    PINDLAY 

On  the  Edfic  of  the  Etheric.  Tliis  book  supplies  tlic  key  to  the  rayiitery  of  death  and 
Introduces  tlic  rentier  t->  ,1  coiH'H'lirin  nl  flit-  t-thcrh'  world  where  tho  spirit  1 ' '  ■ ' l ■  ■  ■ 
Uve.      All    iiivcstttiiite.rs    -lionM    n-id    thi-   book.  »-   4d. 

Roclt  of  Trulh.     Thi*  is  ..■«.•  ..I    tit-'  creat  il.ssj,  s  ,.|   Sr.inlii.ilni    Iii.t.lIuiv  niid  contains  a 

modern  |. resfiil.it i >l'  tli.'  phil.wphv  tit'  r.-itinua]  Spiritualism  by  0110  of  tile  er.'-it.jt 

authors   tm   the   aubjeet.  iVc'irtf 

The  Untold  inc.  Universe.  Tin-  is  rlnfnieil  to  lie  the  unthor  Kgrc.t^i  bonk,  mid  Initbplrit- 
iialism  is  rai.sfil  to  a  new  ratimml  and  seifiit itir  level  1'v  di^-losln^  ulnl  is  tal-.-  111 
relieion  1111. 1  r.-v-aline  wlmt  j-,  true.  He  uive*  a  annul  an. I  e..ni|>r-lien-iv.-  pieluiv  ol 
tlic  universe    ,*  it  is  unfoldine  to  U3  in  the  light  of  the  revelations  of  Spirit;]  ili-m 

Psychic  Stream.      The  source  and  (rrowth  of  the  Christian  faith  from  the  outlook  of  a 

Spiritii:tlls|       Aii    indispiiisjttde   hook   I"   all   shnleni-   >l    Miuum.  tfts.   lOd. 

Curse  of  Ijinorance.     llisl.trv  ol'  the  human   r;uv  from  the  Spiritualist  point  of  view        Llio 

ii:,-t  K.lli,-  and  a.  hievement -  of  man  :ire  reeorded  si.  (kit   lessons  eati  he   lertrnrd  am 

provide  a  L-ni.ir  lor  present   ami   future  eent  rat  inns  t„  Hie  rk'ht   way  t.l   tlimkiie'  arid 

(-.a,,,,  (2  volumes)  caeh  15s.  10a. 

W.  H.  EVANS 

A  New  Heaven.  This  well-known  writer  has  eollateti  all  the  important  knowledge  con- 
ceniio"  1  he  nature  ,,f  life   in  the  Spirit   World,   from  the  most  reliable  sotuves  in   Ltie 

entire  liter.. tare  01  Spit  iln  ,li*m  ,     Here  in  v.. lame  is  pr.-a-nt.  -I  the  most  .vulkutK 

U'etnilils  lliro.iuh  some  of  the  niosl  famuus  inediniiis  who  have  heen  Used  lot  this 
purpose  during  iln  lirst  hundred  vrirs  of  Modern  Spiritual  ism.  II  contains  a  treasure 
of    information     ront-errnm:     life     after    <|.-nth.  0s.     lid. 

Spiritualism  I'or  the  Busv  Man.  This  is  the  ston  ol  Modem  Sioiiiiialism  e\pressetl  in 
the  eiilture.l  -tvl  ol  this  writer  and  pr-  -''[its  Ihe  whole  ,-.-u*i-  for  iiirTlral  ul  a  short 
concise  manner  for  those  whose  time  13  limited.  '**.  8d. 

HORACE  LEAP 

What  Mcdiumshlp  Is.  A  prveJie.il  treatise  on  how  to  develop  niodiamflhlp  bf  an  expert 
with  .1    world-wide   reputation   as    Ivcturci   ami    ileiiionstrator.  <w.    *d. 

Southern  Cross.  Iiiinuc  a  lour  throm:h  An-.fr.ilia.  Nov  /..aland  and  Tasmania  the  author 
witness,  ,1  mm  h  oT  inter,  st  I.'  Hie  Btntlent  of  the  oeeult.  ami  a  w  tl  deal  ol  a  »  rde  and 
varied  nature  that  will  nppeai  lo  the  ceneral  reader.  When  miythini;  Terj  iininual 
or  bizarre  is  mentioned  the  author  has.  as  Tar  .us  posjil.de.  published  snnied  and 
attested  docuiin  nt-  in  supporl  ol"  L!n  111.  lhii>  L'iviin;  [ir.rsi..n  hi  hi-  utati-ments- 
13s.  3d.  reduced  to  6s.  8d. 
HARRY    BODDINGTON 

University  of  Spiritualism.  No  Spiritualist  should  be  without  this  most  com  pre  he  nil  vi- 
and instructive  hook  on  all  aspects  of  p.-vi  hie.at  phenomena  ami  in.  iliillnsllip-   laS.lO.I  . 

Secrets  of  Medlumship.  The  development  or  psvt  hie  t  leult.ie,  seieniitie-Uly  explained. 
Valuable  advice  1-  ■  illen'd  to  h.a,'intiers  011  all  aspects  of  mnliumshlp,  showing  the 
pitfalLs  to  be  avoided,   as  well  as  ideals  to  be  attained.  7b.  9d. 

Materialisations.  Ihi-  is  a  complete  lex*  t x>t>U  on  111  it*  riali_,atii>u.-  and  will  prove  t6  be  of 
the  BTeatest  value  to  nil  students  of  psychical  phenomena.  5s.  3d. 

MAURICE  BARBANELL 

Power  of  the  Spirit.  The  author,  with  almost  30  years  experience,  in  psychic  phenomena- 
deseribes  the  most  ottt.-tamlin.j  iiVLiiife-trihoii*  ..I'  -pint  poiv.t  with  some  of  tin-  heir 
mediums    at  hoim-aml  ahroid.  toct-Hter  with  a  petu-tratin-j  analysis  of  the  iniplie.it  i.>ns 

of  these  phenomena,  and  diowinji  how  they  shed  a  new  light  on  man's  spiritual    con- 
stitution   and    destiny.  „    '  BS-    M. 
Thev  Shall  be  Comforted.     This  hook  1-  si-  .  1  ally  written  lor  tli.>-<-  v,r„,  kive  been  rveentlT 
bereaved    and  »li.    v-i.di  to  make-  < ■mpihio  into  spiritualism.     All  who  contemplate 
a  sittinn'ivilh  a   medium  should  reati  this  ttrst.  5s.  3d. 
Case  of  Helen  Duncan.     Story  and    IMpUcatfOnl  of  the  trial  or  Helen    Duncan,    the  well- 
known   materialisation   medium.                                                                                   5a.    4d. 
REV.     C.     DRAYTON     THOMAS 
ti  the  Dawn  Beyond  Death.    Those  who  hunger  for  reality  will  turn  with  relief  from   the 

-m-sses  ofphilos.il.hy  the  material  pre.  ~-cnp.it  ion.i  t.fseience  ami  the  „.i,Lrov,  rdes  ol 
reli'dons  -.  ( t-  to  re.  id  act  11  1 1  <-\\"  rii  11.es  ot  f  i  >. -1 » 1 .- 1  ■  s  1  ■  <  ■  1  k  i  1 1  ■ .  iroin  the  r.  .  hn  .-.o  sh.n  I  It 
to  be  olirs  I  ti  t  li'-Si-  reports  we  shall  note  how  pnselit  life  inlluetli'es  future  prospects. 
and  we  may  infer  1  tie  .splendour  ol  our  th-stitiv.  the  responsibility  o[' our  t  hoice.  4s.  3d. 

Beyond  Life's  Sunset.  A  book  full  of  information  ihotit  life  m  ihe  Spirit  World  com - 
niuiiie.il'  (i  li>"  those  11  ho  live  there .  One  of  the  lust  l<ooks  011  the  subject  which  haw 
ever    been    printed.  4fl-    3tl- 

Some  New  Experienees  of  Human  Survival,  fin-  book  .lill  ap|«-.il  mpially  I"  the  cool 
judpjnrni  of  l-.-jiejl  iniml-  and  to  the  etitpiirers  who  Itmu  I'm  "the  sound  of  a  Toil* 
hat    is  still."       H   contain-  book    tests  tnul    ni'iv-p.i[iiT   hsts    which   fin  nisi-   leiuarkable 


TWO  WORLDS 


evidence. 


Childhood  of  Jesus.    This  is  1 

Jesus.     A  period  which  up  1 
Inspiration  to  those  who  in  t 

Manhood  of  Jesus.     Describes  the 
is  treated  in  a  spirit 


GERALDINE     CUMMINS 

t  dari"". 


of  the-  first  twenty  years  of  the  life  of 

now  has  been  shrouth.il  in  myBtery.  It  will  be  an 
ir  teachings,  try  to  make  tin-  K"-pe|s  live.  On.  lOd. 
fe  of  Jesus  duriiic  his  early  adult  years.    Tho  theme 

and  vividlj    imrtruy*  lb.    *  it  IV  1  ur..ate*t  and  1     "    ' 


yikiI  drama.      An   illumiualmi.'    pr^t -ntation  of  a  hitherto  unrualisod  aspect    of    the 
trial   and    crucifixion.  10s.    lOd. 

The  Road  to  Immortality.  "I  feel  at  lih.-ily  to  commend  this  Ixiok,  as  a  serloui  attempt 
in  trive  intorlnil  i"li  ahold  a  future  life,  and  111.  sLages  throutrh  which  earnest  p.-oplc 
7" .?    .   . .._....-.        ThD  ,.~~n,tnfj  nfthi-  Vimrth      F.'ifth      SlYll.HrlHr        " 


TrBveUcrs  in  Eternity.    This  is  an  unusual  record  of  a  family  whloh  was  reunited  In  tho 
spirit  world,  ami  th -eril.iv.  in  .simple  language  the  general  Idua  of  thu  life  of  the  spirit 

They  Survive.     A  record  of  outstanding  proof  of  1 
malic  writing  mediu 


,hi|i  of  eienildine  Cur 


10».  lOd. 
■viral  after  death  through  the  auto- 
a  over  a  period  of  twenty  years, 

12*.    fld. 
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FREE 
ADVICE 
TO  AtL 


New  Life  ban  bw>n  Riven 
ind*  hy  I'.tu- 
Famous     Herb 


PETULENGRO^^Dept.'JB.I. , 

Curewel     House,   Boicombe,  Hanti. 


YOU    CAN 
STOP  SMOKING 

with  the  aid  of  A  PAL 

An  imitation  cigarette  which  you  never 
light.  Inside  the  stem  is  a  crystallised 
compound.  When  you  draw  on  it,  you 
get  a  pleasant,  cool  taste  on  your  palate, 
which  eliminates  the  craving  for  a  smoke 
Send  s.a.e.  for  full  particulars  and  proof 

^  ALTHTc"uiTURE"EA^SN . 

(Boom  102)245  Migh  Holborn,  London.  W.C1 . 


BLIND    HORSE 

HELPS  PROVE 

SURVIVAL 

Medium  "finds9 
lost  article 

A  BLIND  HORSE  WAS 
INSTRUMENTAL  IN 
PROVIDING  PROOF  OF 
SURVIVAL  IN  ONE  CASE 
RECENTLY  WHEN  A  FATH- 
ER IN  SPIRIT  MENTIONED 
IN  EVIDENCE  THAT  HE 
HAD  KEPT  HORSES:  ONE 
OF  THEM  WAS   BLIND. 

Another  recipient  at  the 
same  meeting  was  told  where 
she  would  find  an  article  for 
which  she  had  been  searching  . 
The  information  subsequently 
proved  correct. 

The  demonstrator  at  this  meet- 
ing was  the  well-known  London 
clairvoyant,  Taylor  Ineson,  who 
was  appearing  at  the  Godalming 
National  Spiritualist  Church  dur- 
ing a  recent  week-end . 
All  Correct 
To  the  lady  whose  father  had 
kept  the  blind  horse ,  Ineson 
also  gave  his  name,  George,  and 
correctly  transmitted  the  in- 
formation that  the  recipient  had 
been  visiting  a  patient  in  hospital 
who  was  then  on  the  way  to 
recovery. 

The    medium    also    gave    the 

names  Annie,  Hilda,  and  Betsy, 

and  mentioned  a  Dr.  Reynolds. 

All  the  information  was  placed 

by  the  recipient. 

Lost  and   Found 
Another  lady  was  told: 
"You  have  been  clearing  out 
some  drawers,  but  you  haven't 
found  what  you  were  looking  for." 
"Quite  right,"  was  the  reply. 
"Well     look     under     the 
paper,"      retorted     Ineson, 
"and  you  will  find  it." 

The      President     of      the 
church  has  since  been  In- 
formed that  the  lost  article 
has  indeed  been  found,  just 
where  the  medium  foretold . 
This  recipient  was  also  correct- 
ly told  that  she, had  been  born 
in  London,  "near  the  Salvation 
Army"  :  that  she  lived  next  door 
to  a  public  house :  and  that  her 
mother  used  to  plait  her  hair 
Dog     Returns 
Other  information  included  the 
names   Helen,   Mr.   Burton   and 
"Ginger",   and  the  description 
of  a  whippet  dog. 

All  this  information  was  recog 
nised  as  correct. 


Mr*,  ANNIE  BHITTAIN  cao  set 

clients  by  appointment  in  London.  A.' 
correapoudeijce  for  Mrs.  Brittain  *» 
*8 ,  Tumblewood  T<oad ,  Banstead 
Surrey . 

For  particulars  of  the  famou 
Pfiychosensic  Home  Developraec 
Course,  please  send  2jd.  stamp  ti 
The  Secretary,  Psychosensic  Institute 
jS,  Tumblewood  Koad,  Banstead 
Sarrey       Burgh    Heath,    1803. 


—READ— 

the  works  ol 

7.  J.  MORjSE 


Post 


Price 

Practical  Occultism  2s.  6d. — 3 
The  Enigma  of  Death  2d.— 2j 
Spirit    Life    and    Labour 

3d-— 'i 

Three  Aspects  of  tho  Great 

War  id.— 2\ 

Spirit's   View  on    Reincar- 
nation 3d.— 2i 
Complete  set  3s.  od.  post  free. 

Obtainable  from 

TWO  WORLDS  BOOKSHOP 

18,    Corporation    Street, 

Manchester  4. 


Nov.  txtlt,  1950 

gfeSt&THE  S.N.U.  EDUCATIONISCHEME  ^3^fcg 

(Contd  from  page  1022) ,  SV 

For  the  medium  there  is  a  special  course  of  twenty-five  Cf 
lessons  covering  the  teachings  and  phenomena  of  Spirit-  g] 
ualism.  An  examination  is  prescribed,  which  must  be  t*9 
passed  before  the  S.N.U.  "Medium's  Diploma"  is  granted.  ^ 
A  three  part  course  covering  forty-eight  lessons  is  now  jjfi 
available  for  the  healers.  The  first  part  deals  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body,  the  second  part  with  the 
SJ  theory  of  psychic  healing,  and  the  third  part  instructs  the 
[1  student  in  the  practical  application  of  healing. 
<i=^  For  the  speaker  there  is  a  special  three  year  course, 
$fl  covering  '  'The  Teachings  and  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism' ' 
a^  (First  Year) ;  "The  History  and  Science  of  Spiritualism" 
(jy  (Second  Year) ;  '  'The  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Spirit- 
fj  ualism"  (Third  Year). 

*^5  An  examination  in  the  subjects  of  the  firs  t  year  course 
<3p3j  is  prepared  each  year  for  those  speakers  wishing  to  qualify 
^  for  the  speakers'  "B"  diploma,  but  those  wishing  to 
(45  obtain  the  "A"  Diploma  must  pass  the  examinations 
fa(  covering  the  second  and  third  year  courses. 
f§  Finally  there  is  a  six  months'  course  covering  '  'Church 
Ij  Organisation  and  Administration"  for  those  who  wish  to 
*xt  qualify  for  the  Church  Officer's  Diploma. 
e^S  Church  officials  should  encourage  their  local  workers  to 
c&l  qualify  for  the  S.N.U.  diplomas  and  gradually  we  will  not 

fhave  to  rely  upon  spasmodic  and  unorganised  work  exe- 
cuted on  parochial  standards.  We  will  have  an  efficiently 
trained  body  of  workers  in  whose  work  we  can  have  the 
utmost  confidence  when  recommending  it  to  our  friends, 
and  other  enquirers. 

Literature 
So  far,  the  emphasis  in  this  scheme  has  been  upon 
education  by  the  spoken  word.  Equally  potent  is  the 
power  of  the  written  word.  Our  weekly  journal,  Two 
Worlds ,  our  pamphlets  and  books ,  can  do  their  silent  work 
and  enrich  our  knowledge  of  Spiritualist  science,  phil- 
*fi  osophy  and  religion.  Every  Group,  Circle,  Committee, 
<$£  and  Council  should  realise  the  propaganda  and  educational 
(fej  value  of  the  printed  word,  and  should  regard  the  sale  and  ^Ll 
-*s  distribution  of  literature  as  a  most  important  department  of  ^f  I 
Jp$  Spiritualist  activity.  Each  Church  and  District  Council  gj  | 
'Tl  should  have  a  Literature  Agent;  each  Literature  Agent  , 
**!  should  maintain  a  stock  of  psychic  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
G^  and  books  for  display  at  every  public  service  or  meeting. 
r^S  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  those  who  cannot 
(Jiy  afford  to  purchase  many  books,  and  therefore  churches 
fe  and  societies  should  start  suitable  Lending  Libraries. 
*~)  Special  tenns  can  be  obtained  from  the  Two  Worlds 
^p  Bookshop  for  the  delivery  of  complete  Libraries  at  £5, 
<j^  £10,  £"15,  £20,  £25.  (See  Two  Worlds  for  Book  Lists). 
^  The    Value   of    Education 

*tI  The  above  comprehensive  scheme  has  now  been  com- 
(jjsS  pleted  rind  is  in  operation.  Let  us  take  advantage  of  it. 
<hl  Let  us  raise  the  standard  in  all  phases  of  our  work.  To  do 
at|  this  we  require  the  enthusiasm,  support,  and  active  co- 
!Q  operation  of  all  Spiritualists.  Knowledge  is  power.  Edu- 
cation will  raise  the  standard  of  our  platforms  so  that  we 
can  attract  the  younger  generation,  the  more  intelligent 
enquirer,  the  scientist  and  philosopher.  Education  will 
bring  inspiration,  vitality,  strength,  and  above  all  confi- 
dence in  both  worker  and  enquirer. 

If  we  really  love  our  Movement,  and  believe  that  Spirit- 
ualism has  a  great  Mission  to  perform  in  leading  the 
masses  from  the  dark  shadows  of  Materialism  into  the 
light  of  Spiritualism,  we  will  commence  with  ourselves, 
so  that  we  shall  be  fit  and  proper  persons  to  lead  and  teach 
other  people. 


THE   ShEKEKS 

i9,   QUEEN'S  GATE,    S.W.7. 

Western  1385 

Prayers       are        answered  I 

Twenty  thousand  letters  at 

our  Headquarters  testify  to 

Help,lIealing,andProtection 

received  through  our 

Harmony  Prayer  Circles 

LEARN  TO  PRAY 

Particulars  from :  The  Secretary 
29.   Queen's  Cote,  S.W.7. 


LONDON    SPIRITUAL 
MISSION 


SuSnAY,     NOVEHBBR    12TH,     AT    II    ... 

Address:    Mrs.    URACB    W.    1J0YKKS  I 
Clairvoyance:     Mr.    ARTHUR    BHADU^ 

AT  fi-Sd  P.M. 
Address:    Mr.     QUINTON    DUNN. 
Chlrvoynuco:  Mrs.  GllACK  W.  UOYBRSj 
Wkdnrsoay,    NoVEMllEn   15th   at  7-30  1 
Clairvoyance:      Mr.      AllMAND      WILSQ. 
In  nttcndimcB  on  Tuesdays  i 
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A' mil   Heine*. 
"A  vivid  picture  of  tlic   life  or  this  Ricjit  Henlor."  — 

Tun  WorJdt. 
This  book  is  n  vivid  biography  of  n<irry  Edwards  and  will 
bo  uu  Inspiration  Lo  all  wlio  reud  It. 
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REV.  MAROARST   LEWIS 
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>  progress  in  Spiritual  Healing.  Rev. 
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From  Rochester;  13  mile*  from 
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'et  Lewis,  Hydesvill*  Spiritualist  ! 
9,  Rensselaer,  H.  Y.  «*-38* 
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Cora   RichmOtlU —.{Continued  from   Page   9)- 


I  was  led  by  the  spirit  to  become 
an  ardent  student  and  follower  of 
the  Soul  Teachings  and  spiritual 
philosophy,  given  through  the  won- 
derful mediumship  of  Cora  L.  V. 
Richmond.  I  was  brought  up  among 
the  Puritans,  in  the  strictest  or- 
thodoxy, in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. 

'When  I  came  to  Chicago,  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  philosophy  of  Spir- 
itualism until  I  heard  a  lecture 
given  by  Mrs.  Richmond.  Later  I 
became  a  charter  member  of  the 
Church  of  the  Soul  and  was  a  faith- 
ful follower  and  worker  in  the 
same  for  over  thirty  years. 

'Mrs.  Richmond's  ministrations 
as  my  pastor  were  the  brightest, 
happiest  and  most  satisfying  of  my 
entire  life,  and  while  I  live  their 
memory  shall  not  die. 

'Mrs.  Richmond  has  passed  on  to 
the  realm  of  spirit,  doubtless  to 
continue  the  work  so  nobly  done 

while  on  this  planet." 

*    *    • 

I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Richmond  in  1893,  when  we 
attended  the  World's  Parliament  of 
Religion,  for  which  a  paper  had 
been  prepared  by  Mrs.  Richmond, 
but  evidently,  through  prejudice 
against  Spiritualism,  was  not  read 
to  that  body. 

The  N.  S.  A. 

At  this  time,  a  call  had  been 
sent  out  to  the  Spiritualists  of  the 
United  States  to  gather  in  Chicago, 
in  the  memorial  year  of  the  World's 
Fair,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
National  Association.  We  attended 
as  a  delegate  from  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Richmond  gave  the  address 
of  welcome  to  the  visiting  Spiritual- 
ists; and  during  the  days  of  the 
convention  she  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  work  of  the  organization,  be- 
ing then  elected  Vice  President  of 
that  body. 

This  seemed  a  little  strange,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Richmond 
had  never  been  in  favor  of  an  or- 
ganization of  Spiritualists,  for  in 
the  first  delegate  convention  in 
1865  she  and  Lizzie  Doten,  a  well- 
known  Spiritualist  worker,  publicly 
proclaimed  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  believe  in  an  organization  of 
Spiritualists,  and  left  the  conven- 
tion. 

However,  her  views  must  hava 


changed  as  time  went  on,  because 
in  1893  the  First  Spiritualist 
Church,  of  which  she  was  the  pas- 
tor, obtained  a  charter  from  the 
National  Spiritualist  Association 
and  held  it  for  several  years  until 
the  Church  of  the  Soul  was  found- 
ed, when  it  was  returned  with  the 
statement  that,  while  its  officers 
were  in  sympathy  with  the  work 
of  the  National  Association,  they 
felt  that  the  Church  of  the  Soul 
was  founded  on  broader  lines;  and 
that,  while  the  Church  of  the  Soul 
could  include  Spiritualism,  Spirit- 
ialism  could  not  include  the 
Church  of  the  Soul,  in  other  words, 
the  lesser  could  not  include  the 
greater.  In  spite  of  this  fact  the 
most  cordial  relations  existed  be- 
tween Mrs.  Richmond  and  the  Na- 
tional Association. 

A  Momentous  Life 

Mrs.  Richmond  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  various  summer 
assemblies,  and  her  lectures  were 
always  popular.  Her  first  appear- 
ance in  "The  City  of  Light"  (now 
known  as  Lily  Dale  Assembly)  was 
in  1881,  since  time  she  has  served 
it  in  the  capacity  of  speaker  over 
and  over  again. 

The  life  of  Mrs.  Richmond  was 
a  momentous  one.  She  always 
claimed  that  her  education  came 
directly  from  spirit  life  and  that, 
while  she  was  in  a  trance  state 
before  the  public,  her  own  spirit 
was  being  educated  by  teachers 
in  spirit  life. 

In  presenting  this  brief  sketch 
to  our  readers,  we  feel  that  it  is  a 
duty  we  owe  to  Spiritualism  to 
place  on  record  something  that  will 
stand  for  all  time  as  a  memorial 
of  the  work  she  accomplished. 

Mrs.  Richmond  passed  to  spirit 
life  on  Wednesday,  Jan.  3,  1923,  at 
her  home  in  Chicago.  The  transi- 
tion services  were  held  at  the  beau- 
tiful chapel  in  Graceland  Ceme- 
tery on  Saturday,  Jan.  6.  Many  old- 
time  friends  and  former  members 
of  the  Church  of  the  Soul  attended 
in  spite  of  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Dr.  George  B.  Warne  de- 
livered the  address.  Thus  ends  the 
life  history  of  one  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  movement, 
known  as  Modern  Spiritualism,  and 
as  a  worker  almost  from  its  in- 
ception. 


v-  ' 


June    26th-October    3rd:    Seventh    annual 
season    of    The    Hydesville    Spiritualist: 
Camp,   HydesviUe   (Newark)   N.   Y.i   for 
1954    programs,    write:    Rev.    MargarcJJh 
Lewis,  Box   169,  Rensselaer.  N.   Y.        \% 

June    27    •    Sept.    5:    Annual    sessions    of 

Freeville  Spiritualist  Assembly.  Inc., 
FreeviUe,  N.  Y.  For  1954  program. 
write:  President,  Elmer  W.  Alvotd. 
407  Hector  St..  Ithaca.  N.   Y. 

July  lst-Aug.  31st:  Lily  Dale  Assembly. 
Lily  Dale,  N.  Y.;  For  1954  programs, 
write:  President,  William  A.  Johnson. 
Lily    Dale.    N.    Y. 

July  3  •  August  26th:  Annual  summer 
sessions  of  Ashley  Spiritualist  Camp  As- 
sociation, Woolley  Park,  Ashley,  Ohli){ 
for  1954  program,  write:  Lucy  E.  Ctei- 
sap,  secretary.  Box  99,  Ashley.  Ohio. 

July  3rd-September  5th:  Annual  session.* 
of  The  Connecticut  Spiritualist  Camp 
Meeting  Association,  Pine  Grove.  Nt- 
antic,  Connecticut;  Sec'y:  Alice  U. 
Dayton. 

July  4th  -  August  29th:  Annual  season 
of  New  Era  Spiritualist  Camp,  Rout* 
No.  2,  Box  517,  Canby,  Oregon;  For  1954 
programs,  write:  Howard  Cudabaclt, 
Route  No.  2,  Box  517.  Canby,  Oregon. 

July  11-Aug.  29:  Annual  season  of  tha 
Harmony  Grove  Spiritualist  Associa- 
tion, Escondido,  California;  for  pro- 
grams, write:  Sec'y.,  Route  3,  Box  178, 
Escondido,   California. 

July  31st  •  August  15th:  The  72nd  annual 
session  of  Temple  Heights  Spiritual 
Camp,  Northport,  Maine;  for  1954  pro- 
gram, write:  Edythe  B.  Meader.  Box 
236,  Togus,  Maine. 

August  Ist-August  29th:  The  72nd  annual 
convocation  of  the  Mississippi  Valley1 
Spiritual  Association  at  Mt.  Pleasant 
Park,  Clinton,  Iowa.  For  1954  pro- 
grams write:  Grace  L..  Struve,  2423  NT. 
3rd    Street,    Clinton,    Iowa. 

Aug.  22nd  •  Sept.  5th:  78th  annual  ses- 
sion Etna  Spiritualist  Camp,  Etna. 
Maine.  For  1954  programs,  write:  sec- 
retary, Myra  L.  Burgess.  41  Vaughn  St.. 
Dover-Foxcroft.    Maine. 

Aug.  23rd-Aug.  29th:  rhe  Spiritualist 
Episcopal  Institute;  study  courses, 
classes;  Chesterfield  Spiritualist  Camp. 
Chesterfield,  Indiana;  For  prospectus, 
write:  Pauline  Swann,  Chesterfield. 
Indiana. 

August  24,  27,  28:  Annual  Convention 
State  Spiritualist  AssociaUon  of  Wastl- 
ington  at  Edgewood,  Washington. 

September  7,  S,  9,  10,  11,  12:  The  Second 
annual  session  of  classes  sponsored  by 
the  Institute  of  Universal  Science. 
Mountain  Springs  Hotel,  Camp  Silver 
Belle,  Ephrata;  for  program  of  courses 
write.  Institute  re/istrar.  Camp  Silver 
Belle.  Ephrata.  Penna. 

Jan.  1st-  March  31st;  1955:  Annual  sea- 
son of  The  Southern  Cassadaga  Spirit- 
ualist Camp  Meeting  Association,  Cas»|r 
daga,  Florida;  President:  Ray  B.  Baft- 
cock. 

January  11-12:  Annual  convention  of  Tfrj> 
Spiritual  Science  Churches,  McAlpt* 
Hotel.  New  York  City;  For  lnferuea 
tlon  write:  Rev.  Glenn  Argoa,  Pr«ai 
dent.  Studio  No.  1010.  Carnegie  Halt 
56th  &  7th  Ave..  N.Y.C. 


Significent  Facts  on  Lincoln  and  his 
Emancipation  Proclamation 


Every  psychic  researcher  must  admit  that  EMMA  HARDINGE  BRITTEN 
was  probably  th(k   best  informed  and  most  relible  historian 
of  the  Spiritualist  movement  during  the  19th  century.  She 
published  two  volumes  of  556  and  565  pages  in  1869  and  1834. 
Later  she  founded  and  edited  the  TWO  WORLDS  magazine  in 
London. 

*   MODERN  AMERICAN  SPIRITUALISM  (565  pages) 
Published  by  Colby  &  Rich,  Boston,   1869" 
By  Emma  Hardinge 

and 

^      "NINETEENTH  CENTURY  MIRACLES   (556  pages) 

or 
Spirits  and  Their  Work  in  Every  Country  on  Earth 

A  Complete  Historical  Compendium 
oft the  Great  Movement  Known  as 

Modem  Spiritualism 

by 

Emma  Hardinge  Britten, 

Author  of  (  6  other  books  as  listed) 

Published  by  Lovell."  &  Co.   New  York,  1884  " 


Emma  Hardinge  was  married  in  1877  in 
England,  her  native  count ry,  to  Wm.  Britten. 

She  lectured  extensively  in  the  United  States 
after  t£e  Civil  War  and  in  1887  founded  and 
until  1892  edited  THE  WO  WORLDS,  of  London. 
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Speaking  with  the  Dead: 

THE  FOX  SISTERS 


BY    JEANNE    MAC  KIN 


DEPARTMENT  OF  RARE  800KS.  SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS  AND  PRESERVATION.  UNIVERSITY 

The  Fox  family's  cabin  at  Hydesville 


)F  ROCHESTER  LIBRARIES 


Imagine  a  cold  winter  night  in  Hydesville,  a  town  in  upstate  New  York 
so  small  that  most  maps  ignore  it.  Imagine  the  wind  howling 
through  a  rustic  cabin,  the  blackness  of  night  without  electric  light, 
the  deep  quiet  of  a  late  winter  evening  without  cars  or  television  or 
radio.  Now  imagine  in  that  windy,  dark  cabin  two  young  farm  girls, 
Maggie  and  Katie  Fox,  daughters  of  an  unhappy  mother  who  finds 
consolation  in  the  ecstasy  of  evangelical  religion  and  a  father  who 
finds  his  consolation  in  alcohol;  and  imagine  that  on  the  evening  of 
March  31, 1848,  the  separation  between  the  world  of  the  living  and 
the  world  of  the  dead  is  not  as  firm  as  some  might  believe — so  thin 
is  the  veil,  in  fact,  that  those  two  worlds  can  speak  to  each  other. 


www.nysarchives.org 
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Thus  began  what  is  known 
today  as  the  American 
Spiritualist  movement. 

On  that  March  night,  Maggie, 
eleven  years  old,  and  Katie, 
eight,  were  awakened  by. . . 
knockings,  they  said,  except 
there  was  nobody  at  the  door, 
no  branches  hitting  the  win- 
dows. From  their  bed,  Maggie 
and  Katie  watched  their 
father  race  to  and  fro,  trying 
to  discover  the  source  of  the 
mysterious  midnight  noises. 

Finally,  according  to  chroni- 
clers of  the  time,  the  sisters 
announced/It's  Mr.  Splitfoot! 
See!  He  answersl'They  snapped 
their  fingers,  and  the  sound 
knocked  back  in  response.  Mrs. 
Fox,  convinced  that  her  daugh- 
ters had  found  a  way  to  speak 
with  the  dead,  fell  to  her  knees. 

Soon  enough,  the  entire 
neighborhood  gathered  in  the 
Fox  cabin,  and  Maggie  and 
Katie  knocked  out  answers  to 
questions  posed  by  astounded 
friends.  According  to  transcripts 
of  this  first  Fox  seance,  the 
questions  were  easily  answered: 
how  many  children  did  Mrs. 
Jones  have?  What  age  was  Billy 
when  he  died?  What  was  the 
source  of  Matthew's  ailment? — 
things  that  neighbors  already 
knew  about  each  other.  But 
soon  the  sisters  grew  more 
adventurous.  Using  the  "Spirit 
Alphabet"  (one  knock  for  "A" 
two  knocks  for  "B"  etc.),  they 


Maggie,  Katie,  and  Leah  Fox 


encouraged  Mr.  Splitfoot  to 
knock  out  the  story  of  a  murder 
that  had  taken  place  earlier  in 
the  cabin.  A  peddler  had  dis- 
appeared, and  there  had  been 
rumors  in  town  for  several  years. 
Maggie  and  Katie  brought 
those  rumors  to  life  with  a  lurid 
and  painstakingly  spelled-out 
story  of  a  bloody  ax  and  a  body 
in  the  cellar.  Later  the  cellar  was 
dug  out  until  it  flooded,  and 
no  body  was  found.  But  in  one 
of  the  many  strange  twists  in 
the  story  of  the  Fox  sisters, 
fifty-four  years  later  human 
bones  and  a  peddler's  tin  box 
were  found  in  that  cellar,  giving 
belated  credence  to  the  story. 
For  fifty  years  skeptics  tried 
to  discover  the  true  source  of 
those  knockings.  Maggie  her- 
self revealed,  in  disillusioned 
middle  age,  that  the  first  sounds 
had  been  made  by  tying  strings 
to  apples  and  dropping  them 
out  of  bed  onto  the  cabin's 


bare  wooden  floor.  But,  she  said, 
she  and  Katie  then  devised  a 
system  of  cracking  their  toes 
and  other  joints  to  make  the 
rappings,  using  this  system 
throughout  their  Spiritualist 
career. Their  many  imitators  and 
bandwagoners  used  showier 
techniques:"spirits"  wrapped  in 
gauze,  trumpets  dropping  from 
the  ceiling,  and  disembodied 
hands  rising  from  boxes  would 
become  common  in  seances. 

The  Hydesville  rappings 
became  an  instant  national 
phenomenon,  fueled  by  the 
growing  leisure  of  the  American 
middle  class,  the  lack  of  inter- 
esting amusements  available 
to  a  post-Puritan  society,  the 
increasing  speed  of  travel  and 
communication,  the  number 
of  newpapers  and  the  exuber- 
ance (some  said  gullibility)  of 
their  editors,  and  the  appeal 
of  the  sisters  themselves,  who 
were  young  and  pretty  and 


appeared  on  stage  and  at 
private  performances  with  bare 
feet  and  loosened  hair. Their 
"advantages"  included  a  grown 
sister,  Leah,  who  proved  to  have 
a  keen  eye  for  the  theatricality 
of  Spiritualism  and  its  mone- 
tary possiblities.  Within  weeks 
of  the  first  rappings,  Leah 
had  appointed  herself  Katie 
and  Maggie's  manager  and 
arranged  public  demonstra- 
tions.The  entrance  fee  was  a 
quarter  a  head. 

The  first  public  meeting  of 
the  Spiritualists  was  held  in  the 
Corinthian  Hall  in  Rochester  in 
1849.  Soon  afterward,  the  Fox 
sisters  toured  Albany, Troy,  and 
New  York  City,  where  they  were 
sponsored  at  first  by  RT  Barnum 
and  Horace  Greeley,  who 
suggested  the  sisters  raise  their 
fee  to  a  dollar  a  head  to  keep 
out  the  riffraff.  The  Fox  sisters 
quickly  became  as  famous  an 
attraction  as  Barnum's  Fiji 
Mermaid  (half  a  monkey  and 
a  fish  sewn  together),  or  as 
acclaimed  songstress  Jenny 
Lind.  Maggie,  Katie, and  Leah 
had  their  group  portrait  painted 
by  Nathaniel  Currier  and  were 
front-page  material  in  news- 
papers across  the  country  and 
eventually  in  England. 

Explanation  and  History  of 
the  Mysterious  Communications 
with  Spirits,  Etc.  by  Eliab  Capron 
and  Henry  D.Barron, a  booklet 
published  in  1850  in  Auburn, 


new  york  archives    winter  2002 


Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  a  Spiritualist 
who  held  seances  at  the  White 
House  to  communicate  with  her 
dead  sons,  requested  that  this 
photograph  be  "produced"  after  her 
husband's  assassination.  It  shows 
the  late  president  with  his  hands  on 
her  shoulders.  It  was  said  that  the 
photograph  gave  her  great  comfort. 


New  York;  and  The  History  of  the 
Strange  Sounds  and  Rappings 
Heard  in  Rochester  by  D.M. 
Dewey,  which  was  published  in 
Rochester  that  same  year  and 
sold  30,000  copies  in  a  few 
months,  were  the  first  of  many 
publications  purporting  to 
explain  the  abilities  of  the  Fox 
sisters/'Humbug  it  very  possibly 
is,"Dewey  wrote  of  the  rappings. 
"But  it  will  stand  severer  tests 
than  will  many  things  which 
pass  for  sober  realities." 

The  sisters  spawned  not 
only  an  entire  industry,  but  also 
a  wave  of  imitation. "Knocking" 
tables, with  built-in  hammers, 
became  a  sideline  specialty  of 
many  industrious  cabinetmak- 
ers; those  who  couldn't  afford 
a  special  table  would  simply 
use  their  legs  (hidden  under  a 
tablecloth,  of  course)  to  tilt  the 
family  card  table  and  make 
the  rapping  sounds.  A  decade 
later,  just  about  every  family  in 
the  country  claimed  to  have  a 
member  (usually  a  young 
daughter)  who  could  speak 
with  the  dead.  Congress  briefly 
considered  a  special  commis- 
sion to  act  as  liaison  between 
this  world  and  the  next.  Since 
money  was  required  for  such 
diplomacy,  however, the  request 
was  denied. 

The  Fox  sisters' supporters 
included  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
James  Fenimore  Cooper,  D.H. 
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Lawrence,  Robert  Owen,  Queen 
Victoria,  Governor  Talmadge 
of  Michigan  and,  perhaps  their 
most  famous  clients,  President 
and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Spiritualists  eventually  even 
claimed  that  President  Lincoln 
wrote  the  Gettysburg  Address 
through  the  guidance  of  a  spirit 
after  having  attended  a  seance. 
For  awhile,  the  sisters  thrived. 
Leah  married  a  banker  (her 
third  husband,  after  having  been 
abandoned  by  a  first  and 
widowed  by  a  second),  and 
Katie  married  an  English 
barrister.  Maggie's  love  life  was 
less  successful.  Her  first  and 
only  love,  the  Arctic  explorer 
Elisha  Kent  Kane,  died  before 
he  could  legalize  their  union; 
his  family,  Philadelphia  blue- 
bloods,  despised  her.  By  middle 
age,  Katie  and  Maggie  had 
succumbed  to  the  family 
weakness  for  alcohol  and  found 
their  finances  strained  both  by 


alcoholism  and  by  a  decrease 
in  their  own  popularity.  A  feud 
with  Leah  progressed  into  a 
family  split,  and  in  a  bizarre  twist 
of  events,  Maggie,  probably 
motivated  more  by  revenge 
against  Leah  than  contrition, 
rented  a  big  hall  in  New  York 
City  and  demonstrated  to  the 
audience  how  she  "contacted" 
the  spirits  with  her  joints.  She 
confessed  that  they  all  had 
been  tricked,  and  she  apolo- 
gized. Yet — strangest  of  all — 
her  followers  and  the  many 
believers  in  Spiritualism  refused 
to  accept  her  confession, 
'claiming  she  had  been  tricked 
by  her  own  spirits! 

Once  begun,  Spiritualism 
evidently  could  not  be  stopped, 
even  by  its  own  founders. 
Maggie  and  Katie  died  within 
months  of  each  other,  alone 
and  impoverished — returning, 
in  a  way,  to  their  beginnings. 


SOURCES 

The  Fox  sisters  were  probably  the 
first  "media  stars"  of  America. 
Both  Maggie  and  Leah  wrote 
autobiographies,  and  many  of 
their  visitors  recorded  seances 
with  the  sisters  in  their  diaries 
and  letters.  Dozens  of  newspapers 
chronicled  their  career,  and  the 
sisters  remained  a  popular  print 
topic  throughout  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries,  a  focus 
of  books  such  as  Rochester:  A 
Story  Historical  (1884)  by  Jenny 
Marsh  Parker,  The  Physical 
Phenomena  of  Spiritualism, 
Fraudulent  and  Genuine  (1908) 
by  Hereward  Carrington, 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  History 
of  Spiritualism  (1926),  and 
Ruth  Brandon's  The  Spiritualists 
(1983).  The  Rochester  Historical 
Society  houses  a  "knocking" 
table  with  built-in  hammers  for 
use  by  those  with  less  flexible 
joints  than  Maggie's.  But  perhaps 
the  most  famous  artifact  of  all, 
the  original  Fox  cabin  in 
Hydesville  where  the  blockings 
were  first  heard,  has  been  lost  to 
posterity.  It  was  moved  to  the 
nearby  Spiritualist  colony  in  Lily 
Dale,  where  it  promptly  burned 
down.  It  was  rebuilt.  It  burned 
again.  It  was  not  rebuilt. 
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In  the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  disorientation  amid  rapid  industrialization, 
urbanization,  westward  expansion,  and  the  rising  authority  of  science  impelled 
some  middle-class  Americans  of  the  mid-  to  late  19th  century  to  explore  new 
spiritual  frontiers.  Many  of  the  resulting  new  movements  flourished  in  the 
dynamic  and  still  unformed  culture  of  California. 

The  first  to  emerge  was  Spiritualism,  based  on  a  belief  that  human  mediums 
could  establish  scientifically  verifiable  contact  with  spirits  and  transmit  reli- 
gious truth  in  ritualized  seances.  Its  origins  lay  in  New  York's  burned-over  dis- 
trict, where  in  1848  Kate  and  Margaret  Fox  of  Hydesville  claimed  to  have 
communicated  with  spirits  through  coded  knockings.  The  practice  spread  from 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  to  California — though  less  in  the  South,  where  it 
was  associated  with  abolitionism — accompanied  by  a  liberal  theology,  by 
visions  of  eternal  progression  after  death  through  a  hierarchy  of  "spheres,"  and 
by  assurances  that  spirits  were  working  to  bolster  traditional  republican  moral- 
ity and  promote  social  reform  in  a  commercializing  society.  Spiritualists 
shunned  centralized  structures  and  formal  creeds,  seeking  instead  personal 
growth  in  small  seance  groups.  But  they  developed  Sunday  services  in  such  large 
cities  as  New  York  and  Boston,  founded  a  few  congregations,  and  formed  short- 
lived Utopian  communities  at  Mountain  Cove  in  western  Virginia  and  Kiantone 
in  western  Pennsylvania.  They  later  established  communities  and  camps  from 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  to  Florida  to  New  Mexico  and  California,  many 
of  which  still  exist.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  became  important 
centers  of  activity.  In  1893,  Spiritualists  meeting  in  Chicago  formed  the 
National  Spiritualist  Association  of  Churches,  now  the  nation's  largest  such 
organization.  Other,  smaller  organizations  followed  in  the  20th  century. 

Theosophy  developed  somewhat  later,  when  mystically  inclined  Russian 
immigrant  Helena  Petrovna  Blavatsky  (1831-91)  and  Henry  Steel  Olcott 
(1832-1907)  rejected  Spiritualism  to  pursue  deeper  metaphysical  searching. 
They  formed  the  Theosophical  Society  in  New  York  City  in  1875,  which 
attracted  well-educated  and  spiritually  dissatisfied  urbanites  by  promoting 
occult  knowledge,  spiritual  growth,  universal  brotherhood,  and  Asian  religious 
wisdom  through  meditative  contact  with  advanced  spiritual  guides 
{Mahatmas).  Blavatsky  and  Olcott  increasingly  infused  Asian  elements  into 
Theosophy  after  migrating  to  India  in  1878  and  converting  to  Buddhism  in 
Ceylon  (Sri  Lanka)  in  1880.  This  change  prompted  the  formation  of  the  rival 
Theosophical  Society  of  America,  established  in  New  York  in  1895  and  later 
relocated  to  Pasadena,  California.  Vigorous  Theosophical  activity  on  the  West 
Coast  produced  the  Point  Loma  colony  near  San  Diego,  founded  in  1898,  and 
the  United  Lodge  of  Theosophists,  founded  in  Los  Angeles  in  1908.  Back  East, 
the  original  society  moved  in  a  Hindu  direction,  established  new  headquarters 
in  Wheaton,  Illinois,  and  grew  to  a  membership  of  about  50,000  in  forty  coun- 
tries (10,000  in  the  United  States)  by  1930.  Theosophy  remains  small  and 
largely  confined  to  urban  elites,  but  has  been  a  major  vehicle  for  blending 
Asian  and  Western  traditions  in  American  religious  life. 
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Emma  Hardinge  Britten 

From  Wikipedia,  the  free  encyclopedia 

Emma  Hardinge  Britten  (1823-1899)  is  known  for  her  work  as  an  advocate  for  the  early  Modern  Spiritualist 
Movement.  Due  to  the  publication  of  her  speeches  and  writing  on  the  spiritual  movement,  and  an  incomplete 
autobiography  which  was  edited  by  her  sister,  much  of  Emma's  life  and  work  is  publicly  recorded.  She  is 
remembered  as  a  writer,  orator,  and  practitioner  of  the  movement.  Her  books,  Modern  American  Spiritualism 
(1870)  and  Nineteenth  Century  Miracles  (1884),  are  some  of  the  greatest  records  of  the  history  of  early  modern 
spiritualism  movement  in  America. 

Ms.  Hardinge  was  born  in  London,  England  in  1 823  under  the  name  Emma  Floyd.  She  developed  a  reputation 
for  apparent  abilities  as  a  spiritual  medium  during  her  early  years.  As  a  child,  Emma  had  a  habit  of  predicting  the 
futures  of  people  she  encountered,  relating  to  them  what  she  had  seen  in  visions,  along  with  information  about 
their  deceased  relatives  of  whom  she  had  no  prior  knowledge. 

According  to  her  autobiography,  Emma's  clairvoyant  tendencies  drew  her  into  participation  with  a  secret  London 
occult  society  which  used  magnetics  and  clairvoyant  techniques  for  experimental  purposes.  During  this  period, 
she  was  also  exposed  to  sexism  and  economic  discrimination  through  her  involvement  with  a  manipulative 
member  of  the  society  whom  she  later  termed  "a  baffled  sensualist."  Although  there  is  little  reliable  information 
on  this  London  occult  group,  it  is  suspected  that  Emma  received  the  name  Hardinge  from  this  society,  the 
surname  she  kept  throughout  her  adult  life. 

In  1855,  Emma  moved  to  New  York  to  pursue  a  career  in  acting.  One  year  later,  she  was  launched  to  fame  as  a 
psychic  medium,  having  accurately  predicted  the  disappearance  of  the  steamship  Pacific.  Emma  had  been 
haunted  by  feeling  of  cold  and  wetness,  and  a  visit  from  a  supposed  passenger  on  the  steamship.  After  the  New 
York  Times  published  an  article  describing  the  incident,  Emma  was  invited  by  the  famous  Spiritualist,  Horace 
Day,  to  host  spiritualist  seances  in  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Spiritual  Knowledge.  She  deepened  her 
involvement  in  the  Spiritualist  movement  as  a  "trance  lecturer"  and  delivered  speeches  across  the  country. 
Lecture  topics  included  "The  Discovering  of  Spirits,"  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Spirit  Circle,"  "Hades,"  and  "What 
Is  the  Basis  of  the  Connection  of  the  Natural  and  Spiritual  Worlds?" 

Hardinge  also  became  involved  in  the  campaign  efforts  of  1864  in  support  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  re-election. 
After  delivering  a  highly  successful  lecture  titled,  "The  Coming  Man;  or  the  Next  President  of  the  United  States," 
Emma  was  invited  to  continue  her  political  work  on  a  thirty-two  lecture  tour. 

Perhaps  the  culmination  of  her  oratorical  career  was  a  speech  delivered  on  April  14,  1 865,  as  a  response  to 
President  Lincoln's  assassination  only  thirty-six  hours  prior.  Her  speech  was  widely  acclaimed  by  the  journalists 
of  the  age  as  her  greatest  achievement.  Still,  not  all  of  her  spiritual  lectures  were  so  well-received.  In  1866,  The 
Saturday  Review  wrote  a  satirical  critique  of  Ms.  Hardinge's  speeches,  describing  her  style  as  "bloated 
eloquence"  and  her  content  as  "bunkum." 

As  a  chronicle  of  her  active  religious  participation,  Hardinge  published  the  book  Modern  American  Spiritualism 
(1870),  a  huge  "encyclopedia"  of  the  people  and  events  associated  with  the  early  days  of  the  movement.  That 
same  year,  Emma  married  an  ardent  spiritualist,  William  Britten,  from  Boston.  Emma  continued  to  publish  under 
the  surname  Hardinge,  however,  since  her  professional  career  was  well-developed  before  this  late-life  marriage. 

In  1872,  Emma  attempted  to  start  a  magazine,  The  Western  Star,  however,  after  a  series  of  devastating  fires  in 
Boston,  her  impoverished  clients  dropped  their  subscriptions.  The  magazine  failed  after  only  six  issues.  Emma 
then  moved  back  to  New  York,  where  she  became  involved  in  theosophy.  She  was  also  one  of  six  founding 
members  of  the  Theosophical  Society  with  Helena  Blavatsky  until  they  had  a  falling  out. 
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She  also  edited  a  book  called  Art  Magic  or  Mundane,  Sub-Mundane  and  Super-Mundane  Spiritism:  A  Treatise  in 
Three  parts  and  Twenty  Three  Sections  on  the  subject  of  Theosophy.  It  was  written  anonymously  and  published 
in  1898  by  Progressive  Thinker  Publishing  House,  Chicago.  There  remains  a  strange  mystery  regarding  its 
authorship.  In  addition,  in  1887  she  founded  The  Two  Worlds,  a  weekly  Spiritualist  newspaper. 

From  1878  to  1879,  Emma  and  her  husband  worked  as  Spiritualist  missionaries  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
After  returning  to  New  York,  she  wrote  her  greatest  chronicle  of  the  spiritualist  age — Nineteenth  Century 
Miracles  (1884).  Emma  Hardinge  died  in  Manchester,  England  in  1899. 

She  is  credited  with  defining  the  seven  principles  of  Spiritualism  which,  with  minor  changes,  are  still  in  use 
today  by  the  Spiritualists'  National  Union  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are: 

1 .  The  Fatherhood  of  God. 

2.  The  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

3.  The  Communion  of  Spirits  and  the  Ministry  of  Angels. 

4.  The  Continuous  Existence  of  the  Human  Soul. 

5.  Personal  Responsibility. 

6.  Compensation  and  Retribution  hereafter  for  all  the  good  and  evil  deeds  done  on  earth. 

7.  Eternal  Progress  open  to  every  human  soul. 
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